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Preface 


This  report  describes  the  results  of  a  three-dimensional  numerical  circula¬ 
tion  modeling  effort  undertaken  to  investigate  the  hydrodynamic  impact  of  ship 
channel  dredging  and  the  disposal  of  the  dredged  material  at  Pier  400  in  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  The  report  describes  how  the  various  stages  of  the  Pier  400 
expansion  and  channel  deepening  will  affect  circulation  and  current  velocity  in 
the  harbor  under  the  combined  effects  of  tide  and  wind.  Comparison  of  hydro- 
dynamic  results  for  both  the  existing  and  proposed  conditions  demonstrates  the 
impact  of  the  dredged  channel  and  the  proposed  Pier  400  on  the  outer  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  The  investigation  was  conducted  during  the  period  Novem¬ 
ber  1992  through  November  1993. 

This  study  was  performed  as  a  joint  endeavor  between  the  U.S.  Army  Engi¬ 
neer  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES)  Coastal  Engineering  Research 
Center  (CERC),  Environmental  Laboratory  (EL),  and  Hydraulics  Laboratory 
(HL).  CERC’s  responsibilities  included  implementing  a  hydrodynamic  circula¬ 
tion  model  by  using  both  coarse  and  fine  model  grids  to  simulate  currents 
under  normal  tide,  wind,  and  critical  wind  conditions.  Final  results  of  the 
hydrodynamic  model  were  then  transferred  to  EL  and  HL  for  further  usage  in 
driving  water  quality  and  ship  simulation  models.  Separate  reports  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Ross  Hall,  EL,  (water  quality  modeling)  and  Mr.  J.  Christopher 
Hewlett,  HL,  (ship  simulation  modeling). 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  liaison  was  maintained  between  WES,  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Overall  WES  management  of  the  study  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dennis  G. 
Markle,  Chief  of  the  Wave  Processes  Branch,  Wave  Dynamics  Division. 
Responsible  engineers  at  the  Los  Angeles  District  during  the  study  were 
Ms.  Jane  Grandon,  and  Mr.  Art  Shak,  Chief,  Coastal  Engineering  Section. 

Mr.  John  Foxworthy  and  Mr.  Dick  Wittkop,  followed  by  Dr.  Kimo  Walker  and 
Mr.  Russell  Boudreau  of  Moffatt  and  Nichol,  Engineers,  were  port  points  of 
contact  and  provided  invaluable  assistance. 

The  hydrodynamic  study  was  performed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Houston  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Director  and  Assistant 
Director,  respectively,  CERC.  Direct  supervision  of  this  project  was  provided 
by  Mr.  H.  Lee  Butler,  Chief,  Research  Division  (RD),  and  Dr.  Martin  Miller, 
Chief,  Coastal  Oceanography  Branch,  RD,  CERC. 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Whalin  was  Director  of  WES  during  the  study  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  report.  COL  Leonard  G.  Hassell,  EN,  was  Commander  of  WES 
during  early  phases  of  this  study.  At  the  time  of  publication  of  this  report, 
COL  Bruce  K.  Howard,  EN,  was  WES  Commander. 


The  contents  of  this  report  are  not  to  be  used  for  advertising,  publication, 
or  promotional  purposes.  Citation  of  trade  names  does  not  constitute  an 
official  endorsement  or  approval  of  the  use  of  such  commercial  products. 


Conversion  Factors, 
Non-SI  to  SI  Units  of 
Measurement 


Non-SI  units  of  measurement  used  in  this  report  can  be  converted  to  SI  units 
as  follows: 


Multiply 

By 

To  obtain 

acres 

4,046.873 

square  meters 

degrees  (angle) 

0.01745329 

radians 

feet 

0.3048 

meters 

feet  per  second 

30.48 

centimeters  per  second 

knots  (international) 

51.44444 

centimeters  per  second 

miles  per  hour  (mph) 

0.4470 

meters  per  second 

miles  (U.S.  statute) 

1.609347 

kilometers 

square  miles 

2.589998 

square  kilometers 
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Introduction 


Background  Information 


Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor  on  the  California  coast  (Figure  1)  is 
one  of  the  largest  harbor  systems  in  the  world.  Rising  projections  for  harbor 
use  necessitate  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  port  to  meet  the  demands  for 
larger  vessels  and  for  the  port  to  operate  more  efficiently.  In  order  for  the 
ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  to  efficiently  meet  their  forecast  cargo 
handling  requirements  for  the  year  2020.  an  extensive  expansion  program  is 
proposed,  including  navigation  improvements  and  creation  of  land  for  future 
terminals. 

The  port  expansion  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  components.  The  Recom¬ 
mended  Federal  Project  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  (POLA)  was  designed  as  a 
joint  effort  between  the  U.S.  Amiy  Corps  of  Engineers  and  POLA  and  calls 
for  four  increments  of  navigation  channel  improvements  (dredging),  coupled 
with  disposal  of  the  dredged  material  at  Pier  400  in  the  Outer  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  to  create  582  acres^  of  new  land.  These  four  increments.  Increments  2 
through  5,  are  outlined  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Final  Feasibility  Report  and 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)/Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR) 
for  Deep  Draft  Navigation  Improvements  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  (Incre¬ 
ments  1  and  6  at  the  Port  of  Long  Beach  (POLB)  are  not  being  studied  at  this 
time.) 

This  report  documents  numerical  hydrodynamic  modeling  done  in  support 
of  the  final  designs  of  the  project.  Support  includes  providing  long-term 
hydrodynamic  transport  information  to  a  water  quality  model  for  assessing 
environmental  impacts  and  transient  current  velocities  to  a  ship  simulation 
model  for  navigation  studies. 


^  A  table  of  factors  for  converting  non-SI  units  of  measurement  to  SI  units  is  presented  on 
page  X. 
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Overviews  of  the  Hydrodynamic  Studies 


An  early  hydrodynamic  test  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors 
used  a  physical  model  (McAnally  1975)  to  simulate  tidal  circulation  in  the 
laboratory.  The  experiment  achieves  satisfactory  results  for  spring  and  neap 
tidal  circulation.  However,  it  was  realized  that  the  physical  model  could  not 
mimic  wind-driven  circulation.  Instead,  Raney  (1976a,b)  and  Outlaw  and 
Raney  (1979)  used  a  vertically  averaged,  two-dimensional  (2-D)  hydrodynamic 
model  to  simulate  the  harbor  circulation.  The  simulation  duration  was  25  hr 
and  was  applied  to  a  proposed  outer  harbor  oil  terminal.  With  the  numerical 
model,  wind  forcing  is  relatively  easy  to  achieve.  Subsequently,  Seaberg  and 
Outlaw  (1984)  used  WIFM  (WES  Implicit  Flooding  Model)  to  study  the 
2020  plan  with  the  additional  constituent  transport  equation  built  into  the 
model. 

The  2020  plan  called  for  dredging  and  landfills  in  various  regions  of  the 
harbor  complex,  which  resulted  in  greater  harbor  and  channel  depths.  With  the 
increase  of  depth  comes  the  greater  variation  of  water  velocity.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  when  wind  forcing  is  present.  To  better  evaluate  the  flow  condi¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  necessai^  to  advance  to  a  three-dimensional  (3-D)  modeling 
system  to  examine  variation  associated  with  different  depths  in  the  water 
column. 

Vemulakonda  (1990)  and  Vemulakonda,  Chou,  and  Hall  (1991)  were  the 
first  to  apply  a  3-D  model  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor.  The 
model,  CH3D-WES  (Curvilinear  Hydrodynamics  in  Three  Dimensions),  is  a 
time-  varying,  3-D  hydrodynamic  model  for  simulating  circulation  affected  by 
tide,  wind,  river  inflow,  and  density  currents.  Vemulakonda,  Chou,  and  Hall 
have  reviewed  the  available  field  data  and  gone  through  various  sensitivity 
tests  to  calibrate  and  verify  CH3D-WES  for  the  harbor. 

The  present  effort  continues  the  previous  work  with  higher  grid  resolution 
in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  more  accurate  and  up-to-date 
geographic  data,  and  a  thoroughly  coupled  3-D  tidal  and  wind-driven  circula¬ 
tion  model.  The  model  will  be  applied  to  various  scenarios  including  the 
existing  condition  as  well  as  plans  proposed  by  POLA  and  the  Corps.  Final 
results  will  be  used  to  drive  a  separate  water  quality  model  and  a  ship  simula¬ 
tion  model. 

The  organization  of  this  report  is  as  follows.  Chapter  2  presents  the  numer¬ 
ical  model  formulation  including  the  governing  equations  and  the  solution 
procedure.  In  Chapter  3,  the  model  is  calibrated  and  validated  against  field 
data  collected  during  August,  1987.  A  numerical  model/physical  model  com¬ 
parison  is  also  included.  In  Chapter  4,  scenarios  and  results  in  support  of  the 
water  quality  study  are  presented.  In  Chapter  5,  sensitivity  tests  of  grid  resolu¬ 
tion  and  wind  effects  on  harbor  circulation  are  presented.  Scenarios  were  then 
determined  based  on  the  test.  Finally,  results  from  five  different  harbor 
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proposed  plans  in  support  of  ship  simulation  are  presented.  Conclusions  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  study  are  summarized  in  Chapter  6. 
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LOCATION  MAP 


Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors  layout 
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Description  of  the 
Numericai  Hydrodynamic 
Model 


The  numerical  hydrodynamic  model  CH3D-WES  (Curviliner  hydro¬ 
dynamics  in  Three  dimensions  -  WES)  was  selected  to  provide  a  hydro- 
dynamic  flow  field  for  input  to  a  water  quality  model  and  ship  simulator.  The 
basic  model  was  originally  developed  by  Sheng  (1986).  Subsequently,  it  was 
extensively  modified  by  WES  through  algorithm  re-coding  and  implementing 
numerical  formulation  (Johnson  et  al.  1991). 


Governing  Equations 

Hydrodynamic  equations  used  in  CH3D  are  derived  from  the  classical 
Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  governing  partial  differential  equations  are  based 
on  the  following  assumptions: 

a.  Hydrostatic  distribution  adequately  describes  the  vertical  distribution  of 
fluid  pressure. 

h.  Boussinesq  approximation  is  appropriate. 

c.  Eddy  viscosity  approach  adequately  describes  turbulent  mixing  in  the 
flow. 

The  basic  equations  in  a  right-handed  Cartesian  coordinate  system  {x,y,z) 
are: 


du 

dx 


civ 

dy 


(1) 
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P  =  P  iPS) 


where 


(u,v,w)  =  velocities  in  {x,y,z)  directions 
t  =  time 

/  =  Coriolis  parameter  defined  as  20.  sin  (j) 

Q  =  rotational  speed  of  the  earth 

<!>  =  latitude 

p  =  density 
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p  =  pressure 

Ah,Kh  =  horizontal  turbulent  eddy  coelTicients 
A^,K^,  =  vertical  turbulent  eddy  coefficients 

g  =  gravitational  acceleration 

T  =  temperature 

S  =  salinity 

Equation  4  implies  that  vertical  accelerations  are  negligible  and  thus  pres¬ 
sure  is  hydrostatic.  Various  forms  of  the  equation  of  state  can  be  specified  for 
Equation  7.  In  the  present  model,  the  formulation  given  below  is  used: 

p  =  Pl{a  +  0.698P) 

where 

P  =  5890  387"  -  0.3757“  +  35 

a  =  1779.5  +  11.257  -  0.07457“  -  (3.8  +  0.017)5 

and  7  is  temperature  in  degrees  Celsius,  5  is  salinity  in  parts  per  thousand,  and 
p  is  density  in  grams  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Non-dimensionalization  of  Governing  Equations 

The  dimensionless  forms  of  the  governing  equations  are  used  to  facilitate 
relative  magnitude  comparisons  of  the  various  terms  in  the  equations.  The 
following  dimensionless  variables  are  used; 

(w  *,  V  *,  w  *)  =  (a,  v,  wXJZ^yU,. 

{X  \y\z*)  -  (X,  y,  2XJZ;)IX,. 

^  (V 

t*  =  tf 

V  =  gVfu,x^  = 

P*  =  (P  -  Po)/(Pr  "  Po) 

7*  =  (7  -  7J/(7,  -  7„) 
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^  ^  vr 

<,  = 
where 

=  wind  stress  in  {x,yi)  directions 
^  =  water  surface  elevation 

These  definitions  yield  the  following  dimensionless  parameters  in  the  gov¬ 
erning  equations: 

Vertical  Ekman  Number:  =  A^JfZ~ 

Lateral  Ekman  Number:  Efj  =  Afjjpc~ 

Vertical  Prandtl  (Schmidt)  Number:  Pr^,  =  A 

Lateral  Prandtl  (Schmidt)  Number: 

Fronde  Number: 

Rossby  Number:  R(,  = 

Densimetric  Froude  Number:  Frjj  -  F j.  I  \[t 

where 

£  =  (p,-  -  PoVPo 

5^  r^,  p^,  Xj,  Z,,  Af^j^  A^,^  and  K^,^.  are  arbitrary  reference  values 

of  the  salinity,  temperature,  velocity,  density,  etc. 


External-Internal  Modes 

The  basic  equations  (Equations  1-4)  can  be  integrated  over  the  depth  to 
yield  a  set  of  vertically  integrated  equations  for  the  water  surface  1^  and  unit 
flow  rates  U  and  V  in  the  x  and  y  directions.  Using  the  dimensionless  vari¬ 
ables  (asterisks  have  been  dropped)  and  the  parameters  previously  defined,  the 
vertically  integrated  equations  constituting  the  external  mode  are: 
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where 

(3  =  gZvif-X;  ^  {RJF,f 
H  =  toUil  depth 


As  will  be  discussed  later,  the  major  purpose  of  the  external  mode  is  to 
provide  the  updated  water-surface  field  for  input  to  the  internal  mode 
equations. 

The  internal  mode  equations  from  which  the  3-D  velocity,  salinity,  and 
temperature  fields  are  computed  are  as  follows: 


^  ^  -  h  ^  -  E^,  ±  (a, 
dt  dx  dz  y  dz  j 


+  hv 


-  R 


o 


dhuu  dhuv 

dx  dy 
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duh  ()vh\ 

_  +  _ 

dx  dy  ^ 


'dhT  ^  Ey  d  /  ^  dT\  _  ^  /dhuT  ^  dhvT  ^  dhwT\ 
dt  Pr^,  dz  ’’  dz  j  ^  [  dx  dy  dz  j 


^  \  d  (  ^  dhT\  d 

P/-yy  [  dx  dx  J  dy 


(16) 


(17) 


d/iS  _  ^y  ^  ^  p  ( dhuS  dhvS  ^  dhwS ) 

dt  Pr^,  dz  ^  '  dzj  [  Ox  dy  dz  j 


d 

dx 


(18) 


In  these  equations  h  is  the  thickness  of  an  interna!  layer  and  k+1/2  and 
k-112  represent  the  top  and  bottom,  respectively,  of  the  kf^  vertical  layer  and  W 
is  the  transcript  in  the  z-direction. 


Transformation  of  Governing  Equations 

The  CH3D  model  utilizes  a  boundary-fitted  or  generalized  curvilinear  plan- 
form  grid  which  can  be  made  to  conform  to  flow  boundaries,  providing  a 
detailed  resolution  of  the  complex  horizontal  geometry  of  the  flow  system. 

This  necessitates  the  transformation  of  the  governing  equations  into  boundary- 
fitted  coordinates  (^t]).  If  only  the  (x,_y)  coordinates  are  transformed,  a  system 
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of  equations  similar  to  those  solved  by  Johnson  (1980)  for  vertically  averaged 
flow  fields  is  obtained.  However,  in  the  CH3D  model  not  only  are  the  (x,y) 
coordinates  transformed  into  the  ciiiwilinear  system  but  the  velocity  Ls 
also  transformed  .such  that  its  components  are  perpendicular  to  the 
coordinate  lines.  This  is  accomplished  by  employing  the  definitions  below  for 
the  components  of  the  Cartesian  velocity  (m,v)  in  terms  of  contravariant  com¬ 
ponents  u  and  V  . 

u  -  x<c.u  +  (19) 

'r>  M 

V  =  VttT  +  V  y  (20) 

b  M 


along  with  the  following  expressions  for  replacing  Cartesian  derivatives 


s 

1 

II 

cr 

(21) 

/,, .  1.  i-(A„).  - 

(22) 

where 

f  is  an  arbitrary  variable  and  J  is 
defined  as 

the  Jacobian  of  the  coordinate  transformation 

(23) 

With  the  governing  equations  written  in  terms  of  the  contravariant  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  velocity,  boundary  conditions  can  be  prescribed  on  the  boundary- 
fitted  grid  in  the  same  manner  as  on  a  Cartesian  grid  because  u  and  v  are 
perpendicular  to  the  curvilinear  cell  faces  (e.g.,  at  a  land  boundary,  either  u  or 
V  is  set  to  zero). 

The  vertical  dimension  is  represented  through  the  use  of  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  sigma-stretched  grid.  Vertical  depth  is  discretized  in  a  fixed 
number  of  layers,  each  layer  equal  in  thickness  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
local  depth.  The  sigma-stretched  grid  is  then  transformed  to  a  fixed-space  grid 
where  the  computations  are  easily  performed. 

With  both  the  Cartesian  coordinates  and  the  Cartesian  velocity  transformed, 
the  following  boundary-fitted  equations  for  u  ,  v  ,  w,  S,  and  T  to  be  solved  in 
each  vertical  layer  are  obtained. 
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“  =  -  /,  ^  *  (c,,  i-  *  c,,  5) » 1:2:1  12  ijy,hsn 

dt  ^j2  a|  j2  ai-ij  j  ^  -  !  j2  [  a^  ^  ^ 

JyJiiiv  ]  +  J!—  (jyJiuv  +  Jyliv^  -  _ ‘^.ll  JL  ijxjiuu  +  Jx^Jiui^ 

/  3,-,  -"n  /  ^2  a^  ^  ^  ^ 


r  d 


(  A-t/i«y  +  -  R^  [{^u)  -  {wu)i,^^ 


^  F  (a  -(a  ri*^22  dp 

^[i  '’  Hop  [  "  Frl  li-/- 


^12  dp 


-  — 1  _ L  dz  +  Horizontal  Diffusion 

j2  dr]  j  J 

dhv  (  ^21  dp  <^11  at,)  h  ir^  -  ^ 

-  -  -  n  - - ^  + - ^  -  _  C],  u  +  G-,,  V 

dt  t2  c)£  r2  ch]  J  ' 

\  -J  ^  J  / 

-  -yl  Jy^huu  +  Jy^^hiix^  +  ^  (jyjiuv  +  Jy^^hv^ 

R  r 

+  — —  —  [jx-rhuu  +  JxJiuv\  +  _£.  (  Jx'chuv  +  JxJivT^ 

y2  a|  \  ^  /  ari  ^  ^  / 


top  ~  hot  ■*’ f^orizontal  Diffusion 


^top  =  ^/)or 


1  ( dJuli  dJ^t 


J  I  a^  ail 


dhS  _  dS 


dt  Pr^  [  ''  dzj^^p 


F:  (dhJuS  ^  dhJvS 


J  1  d^ 


-  R^j  (^'^)/op  “  i^^)bot  Horizontal  Diffusion 


dhT  ^  dT 

i  ’'  ^^]top 


i  ’’  ^-Ihat  J  [  ~H~ 


(^'^lop  ~  ^^'^bot  ■*■  Horizontal  Diffusion 


where 


Gii  =  x^  +  y^ 
2  2 

Goo  =  X  +  V 
22  11  X■,-^ 
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^12  “  ^21  ' 


Similarly,  the  transformed  external  mode  equations  become; 


+  Horizontal  Diffusion 

+  2  2  1  ^ 


Equations  29-31  are  solved  first  to  yield  water-surface  elevations  which  are 
then  used  to  evaluate  the  water-surface  slope  terms  in  the  internal  mode  equa¬ 
tions.  Horizontal  diffusion  terms  are  quite  lengthy  and  thus  are  omitted  in  this 
report.  Full  documentation  of  the  terms  is  presented  in  Johnson  et  al.  (1991) 
for  the  internal  mode  equations.  Similar  expressions  for  the  diffusion  terms  in 
the  vertically  averaged  equations  can  be  inferred  from  those  for  the  internal 

mode. 
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Finite  Difference  Scheme 


Finite  differences  are  used  to  replace  derivatives  in  the  governing  equations, 
resulting  in  a  system  of  linear  algebraic  equations  to  be  solved  in  both  the 
external  and  internal  modes.  The  external  mode  solution  consists  of  the  sur¬ 
face  di-splacement  and  vertically  integrated  contravariant  unit  flows  ffand  T. 
All  terms  in  the  transformed  vertically  averaged  continuity  equation  are  treated 
implicitly  whereas  only  the  water-surface  slope  terms  in  the  transformed  verti¬ 
cally  averaged  momentum  equations  are  treated  implicitly.  If  the  external 
mode  is  used  only  as  a  vertically  averaged  model,  the  bottom  friction  is  also 
treated  implicitly.  Those  terms  treated  implicitly  are  weighted  between  the 
new  and  old  time-steps.  The  resulting  finite  difference  equations  are  then 
factored  such  that  an  |-sweep  followed  by  an  i^-sweep  of  the  horizontal  grid 
yields  the  solution  at  the  new  time-step. 

Writing  Equations  11-13  as 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

the  ^-sweep  is 
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A  typical  value  of  0  of  0.55  yields  stable  and  accurate  solutions. 

The  internal  mode  consists  of  computations  from  Equations  24-28  for  the 
three  velocity  components  u,  v,  and  w,  salinity,  and  temperature.  The  only 
terms  treated  implicitly  are  the  vertical  diffusion  terms  in  all  equations  and  the 
bottom  friction  and  surface  slope  terms  in  the  momentum  equations.  Values  of 
the  water-surface  elevations  from  the  external  mode  are  used  to  evaluate  the 
surface  slope  terms  in  Equations  24  and  25.  As  a  result,  the  extremely  restric¬ 
tive  speed  of  a  free-surface  gravity  wave  is  removed  from  the  stability  criteria. 
Roache’s  second  upwind  differencing  scheme  is  used  to  represent  the  convec¬ 
tive  terms  in  the  momentum  equations,  whereas  a  spatially  third-order  scheme 
developed  by  Leonard  (1979)  (called  QUICKEST)  is  used  to  represent  the 
advective  terms  in  Equations  27  and  28  tor  salinity  and  temperature. 
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respectively.  For  example,  if  the  velocity  on  the  right  face  of  a  computational 
cell  is  positive,  then  with  QUICKEST  the  value  of  the  .salinity  used  to  com¬ 
pute  the  flux  through  the  face  is 


1 

6 


(39) 


The  more  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  by  Leonard  (1979). 

It  should  be  noted  that  once  the  uand  vvelocity  components  are  computed, 
they  are  slightly  adjusted  to  ensure  con-servation  of  ma.ss.  This  is 
accomplished  by  forcing  the  sum  of  uover  the  vertical  to  be  the  vertically 
averaged  velocity  U IH  and  the  sum  of  vover  the  vertical  to  equal  VIH,  where 
H  is  the  total  water  depth. 


Turbulence  Parameterization 

Vertical  turbulence  is  handled  by  using  the  concept  of  eddy  viscosity  and 
diffusivity  to  represent  the  velocity  and  density  correlation  terms  that  arise 
from  time  averaging  of  the  governing  equations.  These  eddy  coefficients  are 
computed  from  mean  flow  characteristics  using  a  simplified  second-order 
closure  model  originally  developed  by  Donaldson  (1973).  The  closure  model 
has  been  further  developed  and  applied  to  various  types  of  flows  by  Lewellen 
(1977)  and  Sheng  (1982,  1986).  A  discussion  of  the  implementation  of  the 
turbulence  model  taken  from  Sheng  (1990)  follows.  For  more  details,  the 
interested  reader  should  refer  to  the.se  references  and  to  Johnson  et  al.  (1991). 

A.ssuming  load  equilibrium  of  turbulence  (i.e.,  there  is  no  time  evolution  or 
spatial  diffusion  of  the  second-order  correlations)  an  equation  relating  the 
turbulent  kinetic  energy  and  the  macro-scale  of  turbulence  to  the  mean  flow 
shear  and  stratification  (given  by  the  Richardson  number  Ri)  can  be  derived  as 

?>A~h~sQ^  +  A[(^s  +  3b  +  lh"s)Ri  -  Abs{l  -  2h)]Q^ 

+  b(s  +  3  +  4bs)Ri~  +  (bs  -  A)(l  -  2b)Ri 
=  0 
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where 


1  -iii 


Thus,  after  the  velocity  shear  and  tlow  stratification  are  determined  q  can 
be  computed  trom  Equations  40  and  41.  w'w'  is  then  determined  from 


.(1  -  2co) 


Finally,  alter  A  is  prescribed,  ii'w'  and  v'w'  can  be  computed  from  Equa¬ 
tions  43  and  44  and  the  vertical  eddy  coetticienLs  can  be  determined  from 

A  _  -u'w'  _  A  A  +  to  — . — - 

/i  -  -  - - -  M;  w 

du  ^  ^(1  -  «)  (■ 


A  hs 
q  (hs  -  (o)A 


In  addition  to  setting  A  =  0.65z  near  boundaries,  three  basic  constraints  are 
used  to  compute  A  at  a  vertical  position  z 

I— I  £  0.65  rsE 


A^l=q/ 

N  1  f)  dz 


^  ~  Qcu!  ^q-qma.\i2^ 


where 


N  is  the  Brunt- Vaisala  frequency.  Equation  50  states  that  A  is  less  than  a 
fraction  of  the  .spread  of  turbulence  as  measured  by  the  distance  between  the 
location  of  a  maximum  q~  to  where  q-  is  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  maximum. 
The  coefficient  is  on  the  order  of  0.15  to  0.25. 
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3  Implementation  of  the 
Numerical  Model 


Initial  and  Boundary  Conditions 

When  initiating  a  run  of  CH3D-WES,  the  values  of  ^  ,  u,  v,w,  U  and 
f/are  set  to  zero.  Values  of  salinity  and  temperature  are  read  from  input  files. 
These  initial  data  are  generated  from  prototype  measurements  at  a  limited 
number  of  locations.  Once  the  values  in  individual  cells  are  determined  by 
interpolating  from  field  data,  the  resulting  3-D  field  is  smoothed.  Generally, 
the  salinity  and  temperature  fields  are  held  constant  for  the  first  few  days  of  a 
simulation. 

The  boundary  conditions  at  the  free  surface  are 


dT  _  ^  ^ 

dz 


£5  ^  Q  (56) 

dz 


whereas  the  boundary  conditions  at  the  bottom  are 


(57) 

(58) 
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(59) 


()T 

bz 


where 

C  =  surface  drag  coefficient 
W  =  wind  speed 

K  =  surface  heat  exchange  coefficient 

=  equilibrium  temperature 

Cj  =  bottom  friction  coefficient 

£^,  ^  =  values  of  the  horizonLal  velocity  componenLs  next 
to  the  bottom 

Cj  is  given  by 


C 


j 


=  k- 


With  2j  equal  to  one  half  the  bottom  layer  thickness, 
where 


K  =  von  Karman  constant 


(60) 


Zq  =  bottom  roughness  height 

Manning’s  formulation  is  employed  for  the  bottom  friction  in  the  external 
mode  equations  if  the  model  is  used  only  to  compute  vertically  averaged  flow 
fields.  The  surface  drag  coefficient  is  computed  according  to  Garratt  (1977)  as 
follows: 


C  =  (0.75  +  0.067  W)  X  10'^ 


(61) 


where 

W  is  the  wind  speed  in  meters  per  second 

with  the  maximum  allowable  value  being  0.003.  The  surface  heat  exchange 
coefficient  K  and  the  equilibrium  temperature  are  computed  from  meteo¬ 
rological  data  (wind  speed,  cloud  cover,  wet  and  dry  bulb  air  temperatures,  and 
relative  humidity)  as  discussed  by  Edinger,  Brady,  and  Geyer  (1974). 
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At  an  ocean  boundary,  the  water-surface  elevation  is  prescribed  along  with 
time-varying  vertical  distributions  of  salinity  and  temperature.  Specified  val¬ 
ues  of  salinity  and  temperature  are  employed  during  flood  flow,  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  ebb,  interior  values  are  advected  out  of  the  grid.  Normal  components  of 
velocity,  viscosity,  and  diffusivity  are  set  to  zero  along  solid  boundaries. 


Computational  Grid 


The  computational  grid  was  constructed  using  a  rectilinear  orthogonal  grid 
system  (Figure  2).  The  grid  was  aligned  to  coincide  with  the  inner  harbor 
entrance  channels.  This  area  was  represented  by  a  smoothly  varying  finite- 
difference  grid  with  X  and  y  axes  parallel  to  the  east-west  and  north-south 
model  limits,  respectively.  The  total  grid  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
Harbor  included  128  cells  in  the  x-direction  and  94  cells  in  the  y-direction 
(12,032  cells).  Within  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  the  grid  measured  36  cells  in 
the  X  direction  and  94  cells  in  the  y  direction.  The  grid’s  finest  resolution  was 
concentrated  in  the  outer  harbor  area  and  the  inner  harbor  charmels  to  provide 
better  circulation  definition  for  the  harbor  area.  Cells  in  this  area  measured 
approximately  235  ft.  The  grid  extended  seaward  of  the  middle  breakwater 
approximately  4.2  miles  and  covered  an  area  of  146  square  miles.  A  vertically 
stretched,  staggered  grid  scheme  is  used  internally  for  computation.  Figure  3 
illustrates  schematically  the  staggered  grid,  in  which  vertical  velocity  is  shifted 
one  half  interval  relative  to  the  density,  while  the  horizontal  velocity  grid  is 
shifted  by  half  an  interval  horizontally  relative  to  density.  The  vertically 
stretched  grid  preserves  the  same  order  of  vertical  resolution  for  the  shallow 
and  deeper  part  of  the  water  body,  which  leads  to  a  smooth  representation  of 
the  topography. 


Calibration  of  the  Numerical  Hydrodynamic 
Model 


Numerical  modeling  of  hydrodynamics  and  transport  in  three  dimensions  is 
a  highly  complicated  task.  To  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  model,  it  must 
undergo  calibration  and  validation.  Calibration  is  the  procedure  where  certain 
model  parameters  are  adjusted  to  maximize  the  agreement  between  model 
results  and  measured  field  data.  The  adjustable  parameters  in  this  model  are 
friction,  drag,  and  mixing  coefficient.  Once  the  calibration  procedure  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  model  is  applied  without  further  adjusting  the  parameters  for  valida¬ 
tion.  Obtaining  good  comparisons  between  model  and  measured  data  provides 
confidence  that  the  model  can  simulate  the  hydrodynamic  condition  in  the 
study  area. 

CH3D-WES  has  been  extensively  calibrated  with  the  prototype  measure¬ 
ments  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor  (Vemulakonda,  Chou,  and  Hall 
1990).  Several  changes,  however,  have  occurred  since  1990  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  Harbors.  Among  them  are:  (a)  the  addition  of  Pier  J  in  Long 
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Beach  Harbor;  (b)  deepening  of  the  channel  around  Pier  J;  and  (c)  change  of 
the  bottom  topography  around  Island  White  near  Long  Beach.  In  addition, 
up-to-date  topographic  information  is  available  from  recent  surveys.  There¬ 
fore,  a  fine-tuning  procedure  around  Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  necessary.  Three 
prototype  measurement  stations  near  Los  Angeles  Harbor  were  selected  (Fig¬ 
ure  4):  Stations  CM2  (Los  Angeles  Main  Channel)  and  CMS  (Long  Beach 
Harbor  Channel  near  Navy  mole)  for  current  velocity  comparison,  and  gauge 
TG3  (Cerritos  Channel)  for  water  surface  elevation  comparison. 

The  calibration  was  conducted  over  a  5-day  period  starting  at  0000  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1987,  and  ending  at  2400  on  the  11th.  A  time-step  of  60  sec 
was  used  throughout  the  model  runs.  Measured  tidal  elevations  (Figure  5a) 
were  used  as  the  open  boundary  condition.  Semidiurnal  and  diurnal  tides  are 
evident  in  the  tide  record.  Wind  daLa  were  used  to  compute  the  wind  stress  on 
the  water  surface  (Figures  5b,c).  The  average  wind  speeds  experienced  during 
this  period  of  simulation  were  5  mph,  with  wind  blowing  predominantly  from 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  wind  direction  shown  is  measured  clockwise 
from  true  north.  Also  observed  was  diurnal  variation  of  wind  speed  and  direc¬ 
tion,  which  indicates  the  intluence  of  the  sea-land  breeze.  The  sea  breeze  is 
characterized  by  onshore  wind  during  the  day  from  the  west  and  southwest, 
and  a  relatively  quiescent  condition  during  the  night. 

The  model-calculated  water  surface  elevation  and  the  prototype  measured 
data  at  Cerritos  Channel  are  compared  in  Figure  6.  The  model  accurately 
reproduces  the  surface  water  elevation  both  in  phase  and  amplitude.  The  Man¬ 
ning  n  value  used  is  equal  to  0.035  for  most  of  the  area.  However,  in  shallow 
areas  having  depths  less  than  20  ft  but  greater  than  10  ft,  a  Manning’s  n  equai 
to  0.037  was  assigned,  and  in  areas  with  depths  less  than  10  ft,  a  Manning’s  n 
equal  to  0.040  was  assigned.  This  refinement  improves  the  results  because 
velocity  is  sensitive  to  local  topography.  Figures  7-9  show  comparisons  of 
current  speed  and  direction  at  the  surface,  middle,  and  bottom  layer.  Good 
comparisons  were  obtained  for  speed  and  direction  in  all  three  layers.  Notable 
exceptions  occurred  during  brief  periods,  such  as  hr  65-70  and  85-90,  where 
the  model  underpredicLs  the  surface  current  speed.  It  appears  that  during  these 
periods,  both  the  outer  and  inner  harbor  are  experiencing  steady  wind  from  the 
west,  which  coincides  with  the  harbor’s  longest  fetch.  In  these  cases,  there  is 
a  strong  chance  for  wind-generated  waves  to  enter  the  harbor.  These  condi¬ 
tions  can  degrade  the  accuracy  of  the  Endeco  current  meter  readings. 

The  final  .set  of  model  coefficients  thus  determined  are:  Manning’s  coeffi¬ 
cient  n  equal  to  0.035  for  the  global  area;  shallow  areas  having  depths  less 
than  20  ft  but  greater  than  10  ft,  a  Manning’s  n  equal  to  0.037  was  assigned 
and  areas  having  depth  le.ss  than  10  ft,  n  equal  to  0.040  was  assigned.  Hori¬ 
zontal  mixing  coefficient  equals  10,000  cm'/sec  and  base  vertical  mixing 
coefficient  equals  10  cm^/sec.  The  wind  drag  coefficient  is  calculated  by  the 
formula  C  =  (0.75+0.67  W)  x  10^  where  W  is  measured  in  m/sec. 
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Validation  of  the  Numerical  Hydrodynamic  Model 


A  5-day  period  in  1987,  19-23  August,  was  chosen  for  model  validation. 
Figure  10a,b,c  shows  the  overall  tide  and  wind  conditions,  which  are  similar  to 
the  calibration  period  except  that  tide  amplitude  is  somewhat  reduced  in  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  model  accurately  replicated  the  water  surface  elevation  to  the 
accuracy  of  0.1  cm  as  shown  in  Figure  11.  At  the  Los  Angeles  Channel,  the 
predicted  current  speed  and  direction  match  the  prototype  measurement  rea¬ 
sonably  well  both  at  the  middle  and  bottom  layers.  There  was  a  lesser  degree 
of  accuracy  at  the  surface  layer  for  short  periods  of  wind  events  (Fig¬ 
ures  12-14).  This  discrepancy  of  the  comparison,  again,  is  attributed  to  the 
wind  wave  activity  on  the  surface  layer.  Additional  validation  was  conducted 
by  comparison  between  the  numerical  model  and  a  physical  model.  The  phys¬ 
ical  hydraulic  model  was  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  tidal 
circulation  study  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors  (McAnally  1975). 

It  was  constructed  based  on  Fronde  number  scaling  criteria  with  a  vertical 
scale  of  1:100  and  horizontal  scale  of  1:400.  Local  current  speed  was  mea¬ 
sured  by  a  float  with  a  miniature  pole,  vane  drogues,  and  ring  assem.bly.  Tidal 
elevation  was  measured  with  a  portable  point  gauge  graduated  in  0.001-ft 
increments.  Surface  current  patterns  for  the  entire  harbor  area  were  recorded 
by  taking  time  exposure  photographs  of  confetti  floater  on  the  water  surface. 

The  physical  model  was  verified  with  1972  field  data  and  reproduces  tidal 
currents  and  astronomical  tide  elevation.  The  merit  of  the  numerical  versus 
physical  model  comparison  is  that  it  provides  additional,  independent  informa¬ 
tion  to  better  validate  the  numerical  model. 

With  all  model  parameters  kept  the  same  as  determined  by  the  calibration 
procedure,  the  numerical  model  was  run  for  three  spring  tide  cycles  under 
calm  wind  conditions.  Figure  15  shows  the  computed  numerical  model  current 
speed  versus  measured  physical  model  speed  at  station  CM2  near  Los  Angeles 
Channel.  Since  the  current  direction  in  the  physical  model  was  measured  from 
compass  quadrant,  the  accuracy  is  less  certain.  Therefore  the  velocity  has  been 
plotted  by  flood  (plus)  or  ebb  (minus).  The  agreement  appears  to  be  fairly 
good.  The  spatial  distribution  of  surface  circulation  was  also  obtained  from 
physical  model  measurements.  Comparison  of  circulation  patterns  between  the 
numerical  and  physical  models  at  maximum  ebb  current  is  presented  in  Fig¬ 
ure  16.  The  two  results  are  in  close  agreement.  One  may  observe  in  the 
numerical  simulation  the  existence  of  an  eddy  slightly  west  of  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor  city  boundary,  which  was  also  reported  in  the 
physical  model.  Both  models  show  a  relatively  strong  current  jet,  formed  by 
the  combined  flows  east  and  west  of  the  gate  and  flowing  out  of  the  harbor 
through  Angel’s  Gate.  At  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  Channel  near  the  Navy 
mole,  both  models  show  a  strong  southward  current.  Figure  17  shows  the  cur¬ 
rent  pattern  1  hr  before  high  tide.  Again,  similarities  between  the  two  models 
are  noted.  This  proves  that  the  calibrated  numerical  model  not  only 
reproduces  the  temporal  variation  but  also  mimics  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
flow  field. 
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Figure  2.  Grid  layout  over  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor 


Figure  4.  Current  meter  and  tidal  gauge  stations 
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Figure  6.  Computed  versus  measured  surface  water  elevation  (□  =  measured 
values,  solid  line  is  computed  values) 
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Figure  7.  Computed  versus  measured  current  velocity  (surface  layer).  Broken 
line  represents  observed  values,  solid  line  is  computed  values 
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Figure  13.  Computed  versus  measured  current  velocity  (middle  layer).  Broken 
line  represents  observed  values,  solid  line  is  computed  values 
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Figure  14.  Computed  versus  measured  current  velocity  (bottom  layer).  Broken 
line  represents  observed  values,  solid  line  is  computed  values 
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Figure  15.  Numerical  and  physical  model  comparison 
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Figure  16.  Numerical  and  physical  model  comparison-surface  layer  circulation 
pattern  (maximum  ebb  current) 
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Figure  17.  Numerical  and  physical  model  comparison-surface  layer  circulation 
pattern  (1  hr  before  high  tide) 
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Scenario  Description  and 
Resuits  in  Support  of 
Water  Quality  Study 


Under  the  2020  plan,  a  port  facility  referred  to  as  Pier  400  and  its  access 
causeway  will  be  constructed  in  the  central  portion  of  the  existing  outer  har¬ 
bor.  The  construction  may  impact  the  water  quality  through  the  change  of 
circulation  and  flushing  patterns.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  provide 
hydrodynamic  transport  information  to  drive  a  numerical  water  quality  model 
(WQM)  for  evaluating  the  changes  of  environmental  conditions. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  first  a  hydrodynamic  model  (HM)  consisting  of  essen¬ 
tial  physical  processes  is  developed.  The  HM  is  then  coupled  with  WQM  to 
ensure  that  the  HM’s  transport  characteristics  are  well  preserved  in  WQM 
through  an  interface  processor  (Dortch  1990).  Finally,  a  conservative  tracer 
was  used  to  verify  the  mass  conservation  for  the  constituent  concentration. 

In  this  report  we  shall  consider  the  hydrodynamic  portion  of  the  study. 

HaU  (1994)  reports  the  water  quality  model  study. 


Scenario  Description 


Under  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor  feasibility  studies  initiated 
in  1986,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department, 
identified  as  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  have  proposed  a  two-stage  plan: 

(a)  POLA  stage  I  (hereafter  referred  to  as  POL  A  1),  and  (b)  POLA  stage  II 
(POLA  2)  for  the  harbor  expansion  project. 

Figure  18  shows  the  plan  of  POLA  1,  under  which  the  first  stage  of  the 
two-phase  construction  of  Pier  400  and  an  access  causeway  linked  to  Terminal 
Island  will  be  partially  completed.  Associated  with  the  harbor  complex 
construction,  the  main  ship  channel  will  also  be  dredged  to  63  ft  and 
increment  4  of  the  north  channel  to  45  ft  below  mean  lower  low  water  (mllw). 
Figure  19  shows  the  plan  of  POLA  2,  the  second  stage  of  the  POLA  plan,  in 
which  a  full-scale  model  of  Pier  400  and  the  access  causeway  wiU  be 
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completed.  The  main  channel  will  be  dredged  to  81  ft,  the  south  channel  to 
75  ft,  and  increment  5  of  the  north  channel  to  45  ft. 

Based  on  the  above  plans,  the  scenarios  in  support  of  the  water  quality 
model  are  listed  in  Table  1.  It  shows  the  major  scenario  runs  comprising 
(a)  the  existing  condition,  (b)  POLA  1,  and  (c)  POLA  2.  Hydrodynamic 
conditions  in  local  areas  such  as  Seaplane  Lagoon  and  at  the  access  causeway 
near  the  end  of  the  north  channel  will  also  be  analyzed. 


Table  1 

Scenarios  for  Hydrodynamic  Runs  in  Support  of  the  Water 
Quality  Model 

Analysis  of  hydrodynamic  impacts  from  the  proposed  plans 

1.  Numerical  model  results  for  the  existing  condition 

2.  Numerical  model  results  for  POLA  Stage  1  (POLA  1)  condition 

3.  Numerical  model  results  for  POLA  Stage  2  (POLA  2)  condition 

Analysis  of  local  hydrodynamic  conditions 

1 .  At  Seaplane  Lagoon 

2.  At  access  causeway  near  the  end  of  the  north  channel 


A  31 -day  period  in  the  summer  was  selected  for  the  simulation 
corresponding  to  WQM  beginning  on  August  1,  1987,  and  ending  on  August 
31.  The  actual  starting  time  for  HM  was  6  days  earlier  in  order  to  allow 
sufficient  spin-up  time  prior  to  writing  out  hydrodynamic  data. 

A  total  of  five  vertical  layers  were  used  to  provide  sufficient  resolution. 

This  is  necessary  because  of  the  proposed  deepened  ship  channel  and  the 
importance  of  the  bottom  layer  for  the  WQM.  The  initial  condition  for  the 
model  is  a  quiescent  water  body,  which  means  all  velocity  and  surface 
elevations  are  initially  set  to  zero.  Boundary  conditions  used  for  the  model 
run  include  measured  ocean  tidal  elevation,  wind  stress  on  the  water  surface, 
and  the  quadratic  bottom  stress  represented  by  Maiming’s  n  coefficient.  Figure 
20  shows  the  measured  tidal  elevation  in  San  Pedro  Harbor  used  as  the  open¬ 
boundary  condition.  The  data  show  a  mixture  of  semidiurnal  (M2),  diurnal 
(Kj),  and  fortnightly  (Mf)  tidal  constituents,  typical  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Figure  21a,b  shows  the  time  series  of  wind  speed  and  direction. 
The  wind  is  relatively  quiescent  (average  of  2  knots)  during  the  last  week  of 
July;  then  starting  August  3,  the  wind  attains  moderate  speed  (average  of 
10  knots).  For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  worst  case  WQM  scenario,  the 
causeway  was  considered  to  be  impermeable  for  the  entire  passage  when 
conducting  studies  for  POLA  1  and  POLA  2.  In  the  next  section  of  this 
chapter,  an  opening  scenario  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  discussion  under 
local  hydrodynamic  conditions.  Figure  22  shows  that  the  stations  used  for 
time  series  presentation  are  station  1  (cell  numbers  24  and  23)  -  entrance  of 
Angel’s  Gate,  station  2  (cells  33  and  26)-  south  channel,  station  3  (cells  34 
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and  51)  -  west  of  Pier  400,  and  station  4  (cells  36  and  48)  -  north  of  Pier  400. 
To  cover  both  spatial  and  temporal  variabilities,  the  results  for  each  of  the 
scenarios  are  presented  in  terms  of  water  surface  elevation  (time  series  plot), 
circulation  pattern  (vector  plot),  and  current  velocity  (time  series  plot).  Figure 
numbers  beginning  with  “A”  and  “B”  can  be  found  in  Appendices  A  and  B, 
respectively. 


Analysis  of  Hydrodynamic  impacts 
from  Proposed  Plans 


Numerical  model  results  for  existing  condition 

Water  surface  elevation.  Figures  23-25  compare  the  modeled  water 
surface  elevation  with  the  measured  ocean  tide  at  stations  1,  2,  and  4.  This 
comparison  will  examine  tidal  transformation  processes  from  San  Pedro  Bay 
into  the  harbor.  It  reveals  that  there  is  very  little  time  delay  and  energy  loss  in 
the  tidal  response  of  the  harbor  to  San  Pedro  Bay.  This  means  that  very  little 
dissipation  occurs  in  amplitude,  and  the  phase  response  is  almost  simultaneous. 

Circulation  -  vector  plot.  Tidal  current  is  termed  as  flood  when  it  is 
associated  with  rising  water  levels  and  as  ebb  when  associated  with  falling 
water  levels.  Even  though  the  up-and-down  surface  elevation  looks  regular 
and  similar  in  pattern,  the  tidal  current  traveling  in  and  out  of  the  harbor 
through  a  narrow  entrance  during  flood  and  ebb  is  far  from  the  same  and  has 
its  own  distinct  pattern.  Figure  Al(a)  shows  the  flow  during  the  flood  tide 
enters  from  the  San  Pedro  Bay  into  the  harbor  as  a  confined  jet  due  to  the 
interaction  of  tidal  flow  with  the  narrow  gate  of  the  breakwater.  In 
comparison.  Figure  Al(b)  shows  that  during  the  ebb  tide,  the  flow  in  the 
harbor  was  drawn  from  all  directions  as  a  “potential  flow”  toward  the  exit. 

Due  to  the  jet  flow,  the  flood  tide  has  stronger  velocity  than  the  ebb  tide. 
Table  2  shows  a  resultant  velocity  magnitude  at  the  surface  and  the  bottom  for 
peak-to-peak  tidal  velocity  at  five  selected  stations.  For  all  the  stations, 
maximum  flood  velocities  which  are  shown  as  positive  values  have  larger 
magnitude  than  the  maximum  ebb  velocities  (negative).  For  example,  the 
maximum  flood  velocity  at  the  Angel’s  Gate  (station  1)  is  32  cm/s,  whereas 
ebb  current  is  15  cm/s  (32  percent  less).  From  the  table  we  also  see  the 
distribution  of  peak-to-peak  velocity  for  different  stations  in  the  harbor.  It 
appears  that  the  largest  range  occurred  near  the  entrance  and  decreases  as  it 
approaches  further  into  the  harbor.  Compared  to  the  surface  layer,  the  velocity 
at  the  bottom  layer  is  weaker  in  magnitude  as  evidenced  from  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Tidal  Velocity  (Peak-to-Peak)  for  Existing  Condition 


Station 

Cell  Number 

Peak-to-Peak  Velocity  (cm/s) 

Surface  Velocity 

Range 

Bottom  Velocity 

Range 

1 .  Angel's  Gate 

24,23 

-15.0  to  32.0 

(47.0) 

-9.5  to  11.2 

(20.7) 

2.  South  Channel 

33,26 

-  3.2  to  22.4 

(25.6) 

-2.8  to  3.2 

(6.0) 

3.  Pier  400  west 

20,35 

-  3.6  to  18.9 

(22.5) 

-2.3  to  3.6 

(5.9) 

4,  Pier  400  north 

34,51 

-  1.4  to  16.2 

(17.6) 

-3.2  to  3.6 

(6.8) 

5.  Causeway 

36,48 

-  2.0  to  2.6 

(4.6) 

-1.6  to  2.0 

(3.6) 

Current  velocity  -  time  series  plot.  Previous  discussions  involved 
comparisons  of  current  velocity  in  spatial  distribution.  We  now  examine 
current  velocity  in  time  series.  In  order  to  examine  the  variation  of  velocity  in 
detail,  it  will  be  helpful  to  resolve  the  velocity  into  u  and  v  components  from 
the  resultant  velocity.  Positive  u  indicates  a  velocity  component  parallel  to  the 
breakwater,  toward  the  east,  while  a  positive  v  indicates  the  velocity 
component  perpendicular  to  the  breakwater,  toward  the  north.  Figures  B 1 
through  B4  show  u  and  v  current  velocity  variation  at  stations  1,2,3,  and  4, 
respectively,  from  which  two  major  points  will  be  discussed. 

First,  for  all  the  stations,  the  current  velocity  in  the  period  July  24  - 
August  3  (the  first  period)  is  significantly  smaller  than  August  3-31  (second 
period).  The  distinct  pattern  of  weaker  velocity  in  the  first  period  and  stronger 
velocity  in  the  second  period  is  the  direct  result  of  weaker  wind  (average  of 
2  knots)  in  the  first  period  versus  the  strong  wind  (average  of  10  knots)  in  the 
second  period.  Wind-induced  current  velocity  can  be  as  large  as  the  normal 
tidal  current  (see  Figures  B2  and  B3). 

Second,  the  wind  not  only  affects  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  as 
described  above,  but  also  generates  a  non-tidal  mean  drift  motion.  Using 
Figure  B2(a)  for  station  2  as  an  example,  when  the  flow  is  primarily  driven  by 
the  tide  such  as  is  seen  in  the  first  period,  the  current  velocity  oscillates 
between  positive  and  negative  velocity  with  zero  mean  (after  being  averaged 
over  the  tidal  cycle).  When  the  mean  drift  motion  occurred  as  shown  in  the 
time  series  during  August  7-23,  the  velocity  shifted  away  from  the  mean  zero 
velocity  to  attain  a  positive  mean  (after  being  averaged  over  the  tidal  cycle)  u 
drift  velocity;  that  is,  toward  the  east.  Figure  Bl(b)  for  station  1,  as  another 
example,  shows  that  the  velocity  attains  a  mean  positive  v  drift  velocity  during 
the  second  period,  which  means  toward  the  north.  The  same  trend  was  found 
at  other  stations  as  well.  Since  the  wind  for  the  second  period  was 
predominantly  from  the  southwest,  the  current  was  toward  the  east  and  north. 

Therefore,  the  current  velocity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  wind  speed 
and  a  mean  drift  motion  is  also  established  in  the  downwind  direction.  These 
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findings  are  consistent  with  the  field  measurements  reported  by  Smith  (1989). 
Under  strong  wind  action,  the  bottom  current  can  be  the  reverse  of  the  surface 
current  in  some  areas  of  the  harbor.  This  condition  is  illustrated  in  the 
comparison  of  Figures  C-3b  and  C-6b  in  Appendix  C.  Velocity  vector  plots 
for  the  bottom  layer  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 


Numerical  model  results  from  POLA  Stage  1  condition 

This  section  investigates  how  the  hydrodynamic  condition  is  affected  by 
POLA  1,  particularly  those  changes  from  the  existing  condition.  Information 
discussed  in  the  last  section  serves  as  baseline  information  for  the  comparison. 

Water  surface  elevation.  Figure  26  compares  the  water  surface  elevation 
for  POLA  1  and  the  existing  condition.  It  shows  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  time  series,  which  indicates  that  POLA  1  does  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  existing  water  surface  elevation. 

Circulation  -  vector  plot.  Figure  A3  shows  the  circulation  vector  plot  for 
POLA  1  at  flood  and  ebb  tide  on  the  surface  layer.  The  major  impact  of 
POLA  1  on  the  circulation  appears  to  be  that  the  construction  blocks  the 
otherwise  free  south-north  flow  through  the  breakwater  entrance,  forcing  it  to 
go  around  the  structure  and  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  local  structure.  Since 
the  effect  of  the  structure  shape  on  the  flow  field  is  different  at  each  location, 
peak-to-peak  velocities  taken  from  the  plots  are  summarized  in  Table  3  for 
each  station  to  assist  the  discussion. 

Velocity  direction  is  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows,  and  is 
measured  from  true  north.  Following  are  the  changes  from  the  comparison 
between  POLA  1  and  the  existing  condition:  (a)  at  station  1,  where  Pier  400 
is  the  headland,  the  flow  deflects  more  toward  the  east-west  direction,  while  its 
magnitude  decreases,  (b)  at  station  2,  the  velocity  changes  slightly  toward  the 
east-west  direction,  whUe  magnitude  for  both  flood  and  ebb  increases,  (c)  at 
station  3,  where  Pier  400  is  oriented  in  a  north-south  direction,  the  velocity 
direction  turns  toward  that  direction,  (d)  at  station  4,  where  Pier  400  runs  from 
east  to  west,  the  velocity  direction  turns  more  toward  the  east-west,  (e)  at 
station  5,  where  the  north-south  causeway  has  a  major  influence,  the  velocity 
vector  turns  more  toward  the  north-south. 

Based  on  the  changes  described  above,  we  can  readily  see  that  main 
variations  of  the  velocities  are  the  results  of  flow  adjustment  to  the  shape  of 
Pier  400  at  each  station. 
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Current  velocity  -  time  series  plot.  Previous  discussions  focussed  on 
current  variations  in  the  spatial  domain.  Current  variations  in  the  time  series 
will  now  be  examined.  Again,  u  and  v  components  from  the  resultant  velocity 
were  used  for  detailed  examinations. 

Figures  B5  -  B8  show  time  series  comparisons  of  POLA  1  and  existing 
conditions  at  four  different  stations.  Time  series  comparisons  reinforce  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  last  section.  In  addition,  velocity  responses  to 
POLA  1  in  the  second  period  were  found  to  have  significantly  larger  amplitude 
than  in  period  1.  For  example.  Figure  B5(a)  shows  that  the  «  velocity  has  a  4- 
to  6-cm/s  net  increase  from  the  existing  condition  in  the  second  period, 
whereas  it  only  has  a  0.5-  to  l-cm/s  increase  in  the  first  period.  Other  stations 
show  similar  patterns.  In  other  words,  with  the  same  structure  in  place,  the 
wind  can  induce  a  larger  velocity  fluctuation  (as  in  the  second  period)  than 
tide  (as  in  the  first  period). 

At  stations  1  and  2,  the  mean  drift  velocity  (velocity  averaged  over  the  tidal 
cycle)  was  observed  to  be  enhanced  (see  Figures  B5  and  B6)  due  to  the  effect 
of  a  new  constriction  between  Pier  400  and  the  Middle  Breakwater.  On  the 
other  hand,  mean  drift  velocity  at  stations  3  and  4  was  observed  to  be 
diminished.  This  is  because  the  presence  of  Pier  400  effectively  eliminated  the 
fetch  distance  at  the  location  and  thus  eliminated  the  possibility  of  wind-driven 
mean  drift  motion. 

Numerical  model  results  from  POLA  Stage  2  condition 

Water  surface  elevation.  Comparison  of  the  modeled  water  surface 
elevation  for  POLA  2  and  the  existing  condition  shows  little  difference  in  the 
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time  series  record  (Figure  21).  This  indicates,  again,  that  the  POLA  2  plan 
does  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  surface  height  responding  to  the  ocean 
tidal  forcing. 


Circulation  -  vector  plot.  Figure  A5  shows  the  circulation  vector  plot  for 
POLA  2  at  flood  and  ebb  tide  at  the  surface  layer.  The  pattern  is,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  the  response  from  POLA  1.  That  is,  its  main  changes  are  the 
result  of  the  flow  adjustment  to  Pier  400  and  causeway  construction. 

However,  some  notable  differences  between  POLA  1  and  POLA  2  do  exist. 

Table  4  summarizes  the  peak-to-peak  velocity  comparison  between  POLA  2 
and  the  existing  condition  for  stations  in  the  harbor.  From  the  table,  the 
following  points  are  noted:  (a)  POLA  2  has  a  smaller  magnitude  of  velocity 
than  POLA  1  across  the  stations,  except  station  4;  (b)  At  station  2,  the  east- 
west  component  of  the  velocity  reduced  more  than  the  north-south  component, 
causing  the  direction  of  the  resultant  velocity  to  align  more  with  north-south 
direction;  (c)  At  station  4,  the  north-south  component  of  velocity  was  reduced 
(the  east-west  component  was  unchanged)  at  flood,  which  results  in  the  shift  of 
direction  more  toward  the  east-west  direction.  Reasons  for  the  above  changes 
will  be  further  discussed  in  the  time  series  analysis. 


Table  4 

Tidal  Velocity  (Peak-to-Peak)  for  POLA  2 

POLA  2,  Peak-to-Peak  Surface  Velocity 
(cm/s) 

Existing  Condition,  Peak-to-Peak  Sur¬ 
face  Velocity  (cm/s) 

Station 

Speed 

Direction  (deg) 

Tide 

Speed 

Direction  (deg) 

Tide 

1.  Angel's  Gate 

8.1 

187.1 

Ebb 

15.1 

184.6 

Ebb 

24.8 

40.1 

Rood 

32.2 

21.8 

Rood 

2.  South  Channel 

2.2 

243.4 

Ebb 

3.2 

251.6 

Ebb 

22.8 

61.2 

Rood 

22.4 

63.4 

Rood 

3.  Pier  400  west 

3.0 

176.2 

Ebb 

213.7 

Ebb 

14.8 

31.7 

Rood 

18.9 

58.0 

Rood 

4.  Pier  400  north 

2.8 

225.0 

Ebb 

1.4 

225.0 

Ebb 

10.6 

61.0 

Rood 

16.3 

47.5 

Rood 

5.  Causeway 

1.8 

206.6 

Ebb 

2.0 

204.0 

Ebb 

2.7 

17.1 

Rood 

2.6 

17.7 

Rood 

Current  velocity  -  time  series  plot.  Figures  B9  -  B12  show  time  series 
plots  for  POLA  2.  Comparing  with  Figures  B5  -  B8,  we  see  that  POLA  2 
indeed  has  smaller  velocities  than  POLA  1  at  most  stations,  except  station  4. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  deepening  of  the  ship  channel,  in  which  the  main 
channel  was  deepened  from  63  ft  to  81  ft,  the  north  channel  from  existing  to 
45  ft,  and  the  south  channel  to  75  ft.  For  a  given  incoming  volume  of  water, 
the  variation  in  velocity  will  be  smaller  for  the  deeper  channel  (POLA  2)  than 
for  the  shallower  channel  (POLA  1).  At  station  4,  while  all  other  stations 
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show  a  decrease,  the  velocity  for  POLA  2  is  comparable  to  POLA  1.  This  is 
so  because  the  overall  decreasing  trend  was  offset  by  the  increase  of  velocity 
due  to  channel  width  reduction  (between  Piers  400  and  300)  for  POLA  2. 


Anslysis  of  Locsl  Hydrodynsmlc  Conditions  Noar 
Shallow  Habitat 


At  Seaplane  Lagoon 

With  the  construction  of  Pier  400,  a  portion  of  the  breakwater  inside 
Seaplane  Lagoon  was  proposed  to  be  removed.  Figure  28  shows  the  vector 
plot  at  maximum  flood  current  for  both  the  intact  and  the  partially  removed 
breakwater  (one  third  of  end  portion  removed).  The  velocity  inside  Seaplane 
Lagoon  is  fairly  small,  on  the  order  of  0.5  cm/s.  Velocity  at  the  entrance  is 
slightly  larger  due  to  the  constriction  effect,  which  is  on  the  order  of  1  cm/s. 
The  flushing  of  a  shallow,  semi-enclosed  basin  is  dynamically  related  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  the  basin  and  the  water  body  it  connects  through  the 
entrance.  Primary  factors  that  influence  the  flushing  of  a  shallow  basin 
include;  astronomical  tide;  wind  force;  entrance  geometry,  topography  and 
velocity;  and  the  concentration  of  the  receiving  water  body.  Given  the  fixed 
amount  of  tracer  introduced  into  the  basin,  the  faster  the  concentration  drops, 
the  higher  the  flushing  rate  will  be. 

Scenario  runs  were  conducted  to  investigate  flushing  characteristics  inside 
the  lagoon.  A  100-ppt  (parts  per  thousand)  conservative  tracer  was  introduced 
into  Seaplane  Lagoon  inside  the  breakwater.  Everywhere  else  in  the  harbor  the 
concentration  was  set  to  0  ppt.  The  concentration  of  the  tracer  was  transported 
by  the  current  and  gradually  diluted  by  the  surrounding  water.  Figures  29  -  31 
show  the  evolution  of  the  concentration  for  intact  and  partially  removed 
breakwaters  under  existing  conditions,  POLA  1  and  POLA  2.  It  is  obvious 
from  all  three  cases  that  the  partially  removed  breakwater  has  a  higher  flushing 
rate  than  its  counterpart  —  the  intact  breakwater.  Of  all  the  cases  conducted, 
the  existing  condition  with  partially  removed  breakwater  has  the  highest 
flushing  rate. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  breakwater  does 
have  an  impact  on  increasing  the  flushing  rate  for  Seaplane  Lagoon.  See  Hall 
(1994)  for  results  of  a  full-scale  flushing  experiment. 


At  Access  Causeway 

The  causeway  which  connects  Terminal  Island  and  Pier  400  essentially  cuts 
Seaplane  Lagoon  into  a  west  basin  and  an  east  basin  flanked  by  the  Navy 
mole,  shown  in  Figure  32.  Questions  have  been  raised  concerning,  (a)  the 
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hydrodynamic  condition  in  the  east  basin,  and  (b)  the  possible  benefit  of  an 
opening  in  the  causeway  at  the  dead  end  of  the  north  channel. 

Hydrodynamic  conditions  near  the  east  basin  are  examined  first. 

Figures  Al,  A3,  and  A5  show  the  respective  surface  circulation  for  existing 
conditions,  POLA  1  and  POLA  2.  The  plots  show  that  velocity  around  the 
east  basin  is  small,  generally  on  the  order  of  1-2  cm/s.  Comparisons  between 
existing  conditions  and  POLA  l/POLA  2  show  that  velocity  increases  slightly 
from  0.5  cm/s  for  the  existing  condition  to  1.5  cm/s  for  POLA  l/POLA  2  (see 
Figure  33). 

Figure  34  shows  the  circulation  pattern  for  the  opened  causeway.  The 
opening  at  the  causeway  basically  serves  as  an  additional  access  for  water  to 
flow  in  and  out  through  Long  Beach  Harbor.  By  examining  velocity  time 
series  near  the  opening,  it  shows  that  velocity  through  the  opening  is  on 
average  -1  to  1  cm/sec  for  POLA  1  and  -0.5  to  0.5  cm/s  for  POLA  2  (see 
Figure  35).  It  appears  that  the  opening  in  the  causeway  has  only  local  effects 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  overall  circulation. 

Additional  runs  were  conducted  to  examine  whether  the  opening  in  the 
causeway  has  any  impact  on  the  flushing  rate  in  Seaplane  Lagoon.  Figure  36 
compares  the  concentration  evolution  for  the  opened  and  closed  causeway. 
Results  show  that  the  rate  of  change  is  only  slightly  affected  by  the  opening  at 
the  causeway. 
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Figure  18.  Proposed  POLA  Stage  I  plan 


Figure  19.  Proposed  POLA  Stage  II  plan 
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Figure  20.  Measured  ocean  tide  for  boundary  condition 
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a.  Wind  speed 
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b.  Wind  direction 


Figure  21.  Measured  wind  speed  and  direction  during  July  24  -  August  31, 
1987 
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Figure  22.  Station  locations  used  tor  time  series  analysis 
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Figure  23.  Calculated  surface  water  elevation  at  station  1  versus  measured 
ocean  tide 
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Figure  24.  Calculated  surface  water  elevation  at  station  2  versus  measured 
ocean  tide 
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Figure  27.  Calculated  surface  water  elevation  for  the  existing  and  POLA  2 
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Figure  29.  Time  series  of  conservative  tracer  concentration  for  existing  condi¬ 
tion  at  station  8,  with  entire  and  partially  removed  breakwater 
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Figure  30. 


Time  series  of  conservative  tracer  concentration  for  P01_A  1  at 
station  8,  with  entire  and  partially  removed  breakwater 
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STATIONS  (32,63) 


breakwater  intact 


breakwater  partially  removed 
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Figure  31.  Time  series  of  conservative  tracer  concentration  for  POLA  2  at 
station  8,  with  entire  and  partially  removed  breakwater 
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Figure  32.  Geographic  outline  of  Seaplane  Lagoon,  access  causeway,  and 
east  and  west  basins 
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Figure  34.  Surface  layer  circulation  with  opened  causeway,  breakwater  par¬ 
tially  removed  for  POLA  1 ,  at  maximum  flood  (a)  and  at  maximum 
ebb  current  (b) 
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5  Scenario  Description  and 
Resuits  in  Support  of  Ship 
Simulation  Study 


Under  the  2020  plan,  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  is  proposing  an  expansion 
program  that  includes  navigation  improvements  and  use  of  dredged  material  to 
create  land  for  future  terminals.  The  Recommended  Federal  Project  at  POLA 
calls  for  four  increments  of  navigation  channel  improvements  coupled  with 
disposal  of  the  dredged  material  at  Pier  400  in  the  outer  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
POLA  has  divided  the  Recommended  Federal  Project  into  two  stages,  POLA 
stage  I  and  POLA  stage  II.  The  objective  of  this  portion  of  the  study  is  to 
generate  a  database  of  high-resolution  current  velocities  for  use  in  a  ship 
simulation  model.  A  wind  sensitivity  analysis  is  also  included.  For  results  of 
ship  simulation,  see  Hewlett  (1994). 

Hydrodynamic  variables  that  are  important  to  ship  simulation  must  be 
studied  on  different  time  and  space  scales  than  those  used  for  water  quality. 
Resolution  of  the  currents  that  affect  ship  navigation  requires  at  least  5  to  6 
grid  cells  across  the  ship  channel.  By  comparison,  2  to  3  grid  cells  are 
sufficient  for  the  WQM.  The  time  scale  must  also  be  adjusted  to  take  into 
account  the  rates  of  change  of  the  variables  of  interest.  Mixing  of  the  water 
within  the  harbor  causes  water  quality  to  change  relatively  slowly,  so  time 
scales  of  a  week  or  more  are  appropriate  to  study  this  process.  Currents  that 
affect  navigation,  however,  change  in  response  to  wind  and  tide  within  hours 
and  must  be  evaluated  on  this  basis.  Though  the  same  numerical  model 
(CH3D-WES)  is  used  for  both  the  water  quality  and  ship  simulation  studies, 
the  computational  demands  are  such  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  modify  the  grid 
spacing  and  time-step  and  re-run  the  model  than  to  attempt  a  single  set  of  runs 
for  both  purposes. 
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Sensitivity  Test  of  Grid  Resolution  and  Critical 
Wind  Conditions 

Grid  resolution 

The  basic  grid  for  the  water  quality  studies  (Figure  37a)  was  used  as  the 
starting  grid  for  the  ship  simulation  studies.  A  finer  grid  system  was 
constructed  which  has  approximately  twice  the  resolution  of  the  previous  grid 
in  both  the  x  and  y  directions  (Figure  37b).  These  refinements  provided  eight 
grid  cells  across  the  main  ship  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  breakwater;  six 
grid  cells  across  the  south  channel,  and  five  grid  cells  across  the  north  side  of 
Pier  400.  This  finer  resolution  meets  the  requirements  of  the  ship  simulation 
studies. 

Results  of  the  hydrodynamic  model,  calculated  on  the  refined  grid,  were 
compared  with  results  from  the  coarser  water  quality  grid  for  the  same  input 
conditions.  Since  the  latter  had  been  extensively  verified  using  measured  data, 
a  favorable  comparison  provides  validation  of  the  fine  grid  model.  The 
general  circulation  patterns  were  compared  and  found  to  be  nearly  identical, 
though  the  fine  scale  grid  showed  some  eddy  structure  that  was  not  evident  in 
the  coarse  grid.  Two  stations,  gauges  11  and  12,  located  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  outer  harbor  (Figure  38)  were  used  for  time  series  comparison. 

Figures  39  and  40  show  the  comparison  of  current  for  three  layers  (top, 
middle,  and  bottom).  The  agreement  is  very  good  in  all  cases.  The  small 
differences  in  phase  are  due  to  the  highly  resolved  topographic  features  in  the 
fine  grid,  which  make  the  response  of  the  local  velocity  slightly  different  in 
phase  from  the  coarse  grid.  Since  the  topographic  features  are  real,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  fine  grid  provides  more  accurate  estimates  than  the  coarse 
grid.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  fine  grid  is  well-behaved  numerically, 
provides  information  that  is  consistent  with  the  measurements  and  the  coarse 
grid,  and  is  of  sufficient  accuracy  and  resolution  to  conduct  a  ship  simulation 
support  study. 


Critical  wind  conditions 

The  wind  can  generate  large  transient  currents  that  affect  ship  motions 
within  the  navigable  portion  of  the  harbor.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  from  a 
safety  point  of  view,  that  the  fine  scale  hydrodynamic  model  used  for  ship 
simulation  studies  (referred  to  as  HMSS)  be  able  to  simulate  the  velocity  field 
induced  by  wind.  In  all  hydrodynamic  model  calculations  used  for  water 
quality  studies,  wind  inputs  are  from  measured  data.  In  the  ship  simulation 
application,  however,  wind  speeds  and  directions  will  be  synthesized  in  order 
to  cover  those  conditions  that  are  critical  to  prototype  ship  operations.  Tidal 
currents  will  be  included  in  the  scenarios  considered. 

Ideally,  it  will  be  desirable  to  run  as  many  combinations  of  wind  and  tidal 
conditions  as  possible.  However,  a  complete  test  of  all  ranges  of  wind  speed. 
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direction,  and  tidal  conditions  occurring  in  the  harbor  requires  too  many 
calculations  and  is  not  feasible.  Additionally,  the  critical  conditions  selected 
need  to  be  realistic  enough  to  mimic  the  harbor  conditions.  The  historical 
database  was,  therefore,  used  to  define  a  manageable,  yet  realistic  suite  of 
critical  wind  conditions.  Historical  wind  data  assembled  by  Seaburgh  et  al. 
(1994)  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor  (Figure  41)  were  used  to 
guide  the  selection.  This  provided  the  average  wind  condition  as  well  as  the 
upper  bound  of  the  wind  speed  and  dominant  wind  directions.  A  total  of 
48  sensitivity  test  cases  were  conducted  using  3  wind  directions,  2  wind 
speeds,  3  layers  in  the  water  column,  the  vertically  averaged  condition,  and 
2  tidal  conditions  (Table  5). 

The  test  was  conducted  in  the  5-day  period  August  7  -  12,  1987.  Since  this 
was  the  period  used  by  Vemulakonda,  Chou,  and  Hall  (1991),  tidal  data  files 
were  available  for  the  period  as  well  as  actual  wind  measurements.  After 
2  days  of  spin-up,  wind  stresses  were  imposed  on  the  harbor  water  surface 
steadily  for  72  hr.  Measured  ocean  tidal  elevation  was  applied  at  the  seaward 
and  western  boundaries.  The  initial  condition  was  a  quiescent  water  body. 
Results  were  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


Table  5 

Wind  Sensitivity  Test  Cases 

Wind  Direction 

Wind  Speed 
(knots) 

Vertical  Layers 

Tidal  Condition 

Southeast 

20,  30 

Surface,  middle,  bottom  vertical 
averaged 

Maximum  ebb,  flood 

Southwest 

20,  30 

Surface,  middle,  bottom  vertical 
averaged 

Maximum  ebb,  flood 

West 

20,  30 

Surface,  middle,  bottom  vertical 
averaged 

Maximum  ebb,  flood 

Figures  42-44  are  surface  layer  circulations  selected  for  illustration.  In  each 
case,  the  figure  labeled  “a”  is  for  the  maximum  ebb  tide  and  the  figure  labeled 
b”  is  for  the  maximum  flood  tide.  The  base  condition,  using  measured  wind 
data,  is  shown  in  Figure  42.  The  effects  of  southwest  winds  at  20  knots  and 
southeast  winds  at  20  knots  are  shown  in  Figures  43  and  44  respectively. 

These  clearly  show  the  offsetting  influence  of  the  wind  on  the  surface  current, 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  In  order  to  better  assess  the  sensitivity 
test  results,  a  statistical  analysis  was  performed  around  the  entrance  of  the 
breakwater,  where  the  flow  is  complicated  by  the  interaction  of  wind  and  tidal 
circulation  through  a  narrow  gate. 

A  square  area  near  Angel’s  Grate  having  400  velocity  grid  points  was 
selected  (Figure  45)  to  assess  current  velocity  response  to  wind  forcing. 

Figures  46  and  47  show  the  distribution  (direction  and  number  of  occurrences) 
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of  the  surface  current  direction  and  speed  for  southwest  winds  at  20  knots 
(Figure  46)  and  southeast  winds  at  20  knots  (Figure  47)  during  maximum 
flood  and  ebb  conditions,  respectively.  The  current  direction  is  the  direction 
’toward’  while  wind  is  the  direction  ’from’  which  it  is  flowing,  relative  to  true 
north.  The  velocity  direction  at  flood  tide,  for  both  wind  conditions,  is  sharply 
concentrated  in  a  preferential  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  southwest  wind,  the 
current  directions  concentrate  in  a  60-  to  80-deg  band,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
southeast  wind,  they  concentrate  in  a  300-  to  320-deg  band.  Direction 
response  during  the  ebb  portion  of  the  tidal  cycle  was  much  more  variable  than 
for  the  flood.  The  largest  current  generated  by  a  20-knot  wind  is  in  the  range 
of  1.0  to  1.5  knots.  These  occurred  during  flood  tide  for  winds  from  the 
southwest  and  during  ebb  tide  for  winds  from  the  southeast.  When  wind  speed 
was  increased  to  30  knots,  the  maximum  current  generated  was  in  the  range  of 
1.5  to  2.0  knots.  Velocities  in  the  middle  and  bottom  layers  were  smaller  in 
magnitude  and  direction  was  more  diversified  as  opposed  to  the  surface  layer. 


Following  this  study,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  production  runs  using 
the  20-knot  conditions.  It  was  concluded  that  the  occurrence  of  30-knot  winds 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  was  a  very  rare  event  and  would  preclude  the 
use  of  the  channel  by  a  prudent  navigator.  A  ship  would  be  more  likely  to 
await  more  favorable  conditions  before  attempting  an  entrance.  The  20-knot 
wind  speed  was  selected  as  the  maximum  reasonable  condition  for  evaluating 
ship  motions  in  the  channel.  The  west  and  southwest  conditions  were 
combined  to  west  southwest  to  reduce  the  number  of  production  runs.  Second, 
after  all  three  layers  of  current  velocity,  along  with  the  vertically  averaged 
velocity,  were  examined,  it  was  felt  that  for  deep-draft  vessels,  a  vertically 
averaged  velocity  would  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  forces  on  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  ship’s  hull  and  accurate  enough  for  conducting  the  ship 
simulation  (Hewlett  1994).  A  complete  set  of  velocity  vector  plots  for 
different  plans  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C,  including  those  at  the  surface  and 
bottom  layer,  as  well  as  the  vertically  averaged  condition. 


Scenario  Description 

The  two  plans  that  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  proposed,  POLA  1  and 
POLA  2,  have  been  described  in  Chapter  4  (see  Figures  18  and  19).  The 
National  Economic  Development  Plan  Increment  2  (NED  2,  Figure  48) 
represents  the  first  stage  of  Pier  400  construction  and  the  main  ship  channel 
deepening  to  63  ft  In  NED  2  and  3,  the  second  phase  of  Pier  400  (with  a 
slightly  different  shape  at  the  northwest  comer  from  POLA  2)  will  be 
completed,  the  main  ship  channel  will  be  deepened  to  71  ft,  and  the  south 
channel  will  be  deepened  to  66  ft  (Figure  49).  In  NED  2-5,  the  third  phase  of 
Pier  400  (resembling  POLA  2)  is  to  be  completed  and  the  north  channel 
associated  with  increments  4  and  5  is  also  to  be  deepened  to  45  ft  (see  Figure 
50).  In  order  to  test  the  worst-case  scenario  (i.e.,  largest  currents)  in  the  north 
channel,  a  portion  of  the  causeway  at  the  leading  end  of  the  north  channel  was 
opened  to  allow  flow  through  the  otherwise  dead-end  channel. 
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The  final  scenarios  associated  with  proposed  harbor  configurations  are 
summarized  in  Table  6. 


Table  6 

Scenario  Runs 

Harbor  Construction  Plan 

Critical  Wind  Condition 

Existing  Condition 

Base  wind  (BW) 

Southeast  wind,  20  knots  (SE20) 

West  southwest  wind,  20  knots 
(WSW20) 

pout  Stage  1  (POLA  1) 

Same  as  above 

pout  Stage  2  (POUt  2) 

Same  as  above 

National  Economic  Development  Increment  2  (NED  2) 

Same  as  above 

National  Economic  Development  Increments  2  and  3 
(NED  2&3) 

Same  as  above 

National  Economic  Development  Increments  2  through  5 
(NED  2-5) 

Same  as  above 

The  5-day  period  of  August  7-12,  1987  was  again  selected  for  model  runs. 
The  initial  condition  is  a  quiescent  water  body.  The  boundary  conditions 
include  measured  ocean  tide  elevation  at  the  seaward  and  western  boundaries, 
wind  stress  on  the  water  surface,  and  quadratic  bottom  stress. 

Wind  stresses  used  in  the  scenario  runs  were:  (a)  the  base  condition  in 
which  actual  measured  data  were  used  (Figure  51);  (h)  WSW20  -  west 
southwest  wind,  20  knots;  and  (c)  SE20  -  southeast  wind,  20  knots.  For 
WSW20  and  SE20,  rather  than  using  72  hr  of  constant  steady  wind,  a  48-hr 
wind  event  was  embedded  into  the  background  wind  from  day  8  to  day  10. 
Wind  direction  was  fixed  for  this  entire  48-hr  duration,  while  wind  speed 
varied  in  a  normal  Gaussian  distribution,  ranging  from  0  to  22.5  knots  (Figures 
52  and  53).  After  the  48  hr,  wind  speed  and  direction  were  restored  to  the 
background  velocities.  This  method  has  several  advantages  for  use  in  scenario 
runs.  First,  it  more  closely  mimics  the  natural  conditions  during  which  winds 
increase  from  one  direction  during  frontal  passage  and  decrease  to  background 
conditions  following  the  event.  Second,  the  wind  is  a  turbulent,  random, 
unsteady  motion  and  is  more  suitably  treated  as  a  stochastic  process,  for  which 
normal  (Gaussian)  distribution  can  be  used  to  acquire  essential  statistics.  For 
example,  during  the  peak  12  hr  of  the  48-hr  event,  the  unsteady  wind  stress  so 
constructed  is  statistically  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  20  knots  steady  wind. 
Third,  with  this  approach,  problems  in  the  open  boundary  condition  can  be 
avoided.  When  steady  wind  is  imposed  on  the  water  surface  for  a  prolonged 
period,  instability  can  occur  near  the  open  boundary  because  of  the 
inconsistency  between  the  calculated  water  surface  elevation  and  the  prescribed 
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one.  By  using  the  unsteady  approach,  the  open  boundary  condition  became 
more  stable,  and  this  problem  was  relieved. 

Based  on  Table  6,  there  are  a  total  of  six  scenarios  to  be  run.  Results  for 
the  existing  condition  are  presented  first  to  establish  baseline  information  in 
terms  of  circulation  (vector  plot)  and  current  velocity  (time  series  plot), 
followed  by  the  five  proposed  harbor  plans.  Stations  used  for  time  series 
presentation  are  stations  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  as  shown  in  Figure  22. 


Existing  Harbor  Condition  Under  Wind  Effects 


Water  surface  elevation 

Water  surface  elevations  for  the  existing  harbor  under  BW,  WSW20,  and 
SE20  conditions  are  shown  in  Figure  54.  Wind  conditions  in  the  harbor  have 
little  or  no  direct  impact  on  the  modeled  surface  elevation.  Comparisons  are 
similar  for  all  proposed  harbor  plans  and  it  can  be  concluded  that  neither  wind 
nor  proposed  harbor  plans  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  surface  elevation  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Additional  comparisons  are  shown  in 
Figures  D37-D41. 


Circulation  -  vector  plot 

Maximum  flood  and  ebb  currents  occur  at  half  tide,  i.e.,  half  time  between 
high  and  low  tide.  Vector  plots  were,  therefore,  selected  to  be  presented 
during  this  period.  Circulation  plots  for  BW,  WSW20,  and  SE20  are  shown  in 
Figures  46-44  at  maximum  flood  and  ebb  current.  The  flood  current  at 
Angel’s  Gate  has  a  larger  velocity  under  WSW20  than  under  BW  or  SE20.  In 
contrast,  ebb  current  at  Angel’s  Gate  has  a  larger  velocity  under  SE20  than 
BW  or  WSW20.  This  increased  current  speed  is  due  to  the  addition  of  the 
wind-induced  current,  which  can  amount  to  10-15  cm/s  under  a  20-knot  wind. 
If  the  tidal  current  is  20  cm/s,  WSW20  can  add  an  additional  10-15  cm/s  of 
current  speed  to  the  flood  current.  SE20  can  add  a  similar  amount  of  current 
speed  on  ebb  current.  This  effect  has  implications  on  the  maneuvering 
strategy  under  windy  conditions  through  the  entrance  of  the  breakwater. 

Whether  reinforcement  occurs  in  a  particular  tidal  stage  is  determined  by 
the  relative  direction  of  wind  versus  tidal  velocity.  During  the  flood,  WSW20 
has  a  vector  component  that  coincides  with  the  tidal  flow  at  Angel’s  Gate  and 
therefore  reinforces  the  tidal  velocity.  By  contrast,  during  the  ebb,  WSW20 
has  the  opposite  vector  component  to  the  ebb  tide,  and  weakens  tidal  velocity. 
Due  to  the  long  fetch  distance  along  the  Long  Beach  coast,  SE20  appears  to  be 
more  effective  in  driving  water  from  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  side  into  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  Therefore,  it  has  a  reinforcement  effect  on  ebb  tide  and, 
conversely,  a  canceling  effect  on  flood  tide  at  Angel  s  Gate. 
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Current  velocity  -  time  series 

The  effect  of  wind  on  current  velocities  was  found  to  be  a  significant 
addition  to  the  tidal  component  at  all  levels  in  the  flow.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases,  tidal  current  velocities  were  more  than  doubled  by  the  wind 
contribution.  Nevertheless,  except  under  extreme  high-wind  conditions,  current 
velocities  in  the  harbor  are  generally  under  1  knot. 

The  complete  modeled  time  series  and  velocity  vectors  have  been  saved 
and  were  provided  for  the  ship  simulation  studies.  Detailed  analysis  of 
velocity  variations  under  the  proposed  plans  and  critical  wind  conditions  can 
be  found  in  Appendix  E. 
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Figure  37.  The  numerical  model 
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Figure  38.  Station  locations  for  gauges  11  and  12 


current  speed  (fcet/sec) 
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Figure  40.  Comparison  of  tidal  current  speeds  for  fine  grid  (solid  line)  and 
coarse  grid  (broken  line  at  gauge  station  12) 
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Figure  41 .  Historical  wind  records  from  San  Pedro  breakwater 
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Figure  42.  Vector  plot  of  surface  layer  circulation  for  the  existing  condition 
under  base  wind  condition  (velocity  and  direction) 
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Figure  43. 


Vector  plot  of  surface  layer  circulation  for  the  existing  condition 
under  winds  from  WSW  at  20  knots 
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b.  During  flood  tide  flow  conditions 


Figure  44.  Vector  plot  of  surface  layer  circulation  for  the  existing  condition 
under  winds  from  SE  at  20  knots 
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Figure  45.  Enclosed  area  for  statistical  analysis.  Total  of  400  grid  points 
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Figure  46.  The  statistical  distribution  of  current  velocity  response  to  WSW 
wind,  20  knots 
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Figure  47.  The  statistical  distribution  of  current  velocity  response  to  SE  wind, 
20  knots 
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Figure  48.  National  Economic  Development  Plan,  Increment  2  (NED2) 
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Figure  49.  National  Economic  Development  Plan,  Increments  2  and  3 


Figure  50.  National  Economic  Development  Plan,  Increments  2  through  5 
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Figure  53.  Wind  speed  and  direction  for  winds  SE,  20  knots 
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Figure  54.  Water  surface  elevation  response  to  wind  at  stations  1  and  4  in  the  harbor  under 
existing  conditions  a.uu.  unuer 
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6  Summary  and  Conclusions 


A  numerical  model  of  the  hydrodynamics  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  been 
developed  and  tested  against  field  measurements,  to  provide  a  means  for  pre¬ 
dicting  the  impact  of  proposed  navigation  improvements  and  landfill  under 
natural  forcing  conditions  including  astronomical  tide  and  meteorological  wind 
stress.  Based  on  the  results  presented  in  Chapters  2  through  5,  a  number  of 
conclusions  regarding  the  performance  of  the  numerical  model  can  be  drawn, 
such  as  the  degree  to  which  it  matches  field  observations,  and  its  ability  to 
predict  the  hydrodynamic  condition  in  support  of  the  water  quality  model  and 
ship  simulation  model  under  various  proposed  plans  and  wind  conditions. 
Conclusions  have  been  grouped  according  to  the  subject  treated  in  each 
chapter. 


Computational  Grid 

A  boundary-fitted  coordinate  was  used  to  generate  a  variable,  rectilinear 
computational  grid,  which  provides  enhancement  for  fitting  the  complex  harbor 
planform  by  locally  increasing  the  resolution.  In  the  vertical,  a  sigma  stretched 
coordinate  was  used,  which  allowed  the  grid  to  smoothly  vary  with  changes  in 
topography. 

For  hydrodynamic  modeling  in  support  of  the  water  quality  model,  a  grid 
of  128  by  94  cells  was  used  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor,  with 
the  finest  resolution  measuring  235  ft  near  to  the  main  ship  channel.  The  grid 
extended  seaward  of  the  middle  breakwater  approximately  4.2  miles,  which 
provides  a  coupling  of  the  harbor-bay  system  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
the  adjacent  San  Pedro  Bay.  Five  vertical  layers  were  used  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  vertical  resolution  for  the  water  quality  model,  which  is  critical  for 
assessing  bottom  dissolved  oxygen  and  benthic  processes. 

A  grid  system  with  twice  the  resolution  was  generated  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ship  simulation  model.  Additional  comparisons  were  made 
between  the  calibrated  coarse  grid  and  the  fine  grid  to  ensure  the  model  per¬ 
formed  properly.  Based  on  a  5-day  simulation,  the  comparison  was  very  good. 
In  fact,  the  fine  grid  simulation  reveals  additional  velocity  structure  in  detail, 
which  was  not  seen  in  a  coarse  grid  result. 
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Performance  of  the  Numerical  Model 


The  numerical  model  has  been  extensively  calibrated  in  the  previous  study 
(Vemulakondo,  Chou,  and  Hall  1991).  In  the  present  effort,  additional  calibra¬ 
tion  and  validation  were  performed  as  a  parallel  effort  to  ensure  the  model 
functioned  correctly  after  changes  were  made  in  the  harbor.  A  5-day  calibra¬ 
tion,  using  two  current  meter  stations  and  one  tidal  station,  was  conducted. 

The  comparison  shows  that  agreement  between  model  prediction  and  observed 
data,  including  tidal  elevation  and  velocity,  is  very  good.  After  the  calibration, 
the  best  fit  of  the  parameters  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 


Manning  coefficient 
Horizontal  mixing  coefficient 
Base  vertical  mixing  coefficient 
Wind  drag  coefficient 


n  -  0.035-0.040 

1000  cm^/sec 

Ay  =  10  cm“/sec 

C  =  (0.075-t0.67  W)x  10’^, 
where  W  is  wind  speed 
in  m/sec 


During  validation,  comparison  of  model  calculations  with  measured  field 
data  reinforced  the  conclusion  drawn  from  calibration  comparisons,  and  in 
addition,  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  wind-driven  circulation.  A  compar¬ 
ison  between  the  numerical  model  and  physical  model  was  also  conducted  to 
verify  the  spatial  variability  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  tidal  flow  with  the 
narrow  entrance.  The  model  accurately  predicted  jet  recirculation  in  the 
harbor. 


Hydrodynamic  Results  Supporting  the  Water 
Quality  Model 

The  main  objective  of  the  hydrodynamic  study  in  support  of  WQM  was  to 
assess  the  impact  of  landfill  and  deepening  of  the  channel  on  existing  harbor 
conditions.  Scenarios  were  conducted  for  POLA  1  and  POLA  2,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 

a.  Water  surface  elevation  was  not  affected  by  either  deepening  of  the 
channel  or  construction  of  Pier  400. 

h.  The  existing  flow  condition  in  the  harbor  is  characterized  by  a  free- 
flowing  jet  and  associated  features  such  as  recirculation  in  the  flood 
tide  and  a  potential  flow  in  the  ebb.  When  Pier  400  was  introduced  in 
the  harbor,  it  blocked  the  free-flowing  jet  and  forced  the  flow  to  go 
around  and  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  structure. 
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c.  Current  magnitude  generally  decreases  from  the  entrance  toward  the 
harbor.  Wind  not  only  increased  the  current  velocity  in  proportion  to 
its  speed,  but  also  generated  a  mean  drift  motion  toward  the  direction  it 
traveled.  Neverthele.ss,  except  under  extreme  high  wind,  current  veloci¬ 
ties  were  generally  under  1  knot. 

d.  Flow  in  Seaplane  Lagoon  has  magnitude  on  the  order  of  0.5  -  1.5  cm/s. 
Velocity  in  the  east  basin  between  the  causeway  and  the  Navy  mole  is 
between  1.0  -  2.0  cm/s.  These  velocities  are  all  small  in  magnitude. 

By  introducing  the  conservative  tracer  into  Seaplane  Lagoon  and 
recording  the  concentration  history,  it  was  found  that  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  breakwater  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  flushing  rate. 
Local  velocity  at  the  opening  of  the  causeway  averaged  2  cm/s.  When 
the  causeway  was  opened,  it  only  slightly  increased  the  flushing  rate  in 
Seaplane  Lagoon. 


Hydrodynamic  Results  Supporting  Ship 
Simulation 

Conditions  selected  for  ship  simulation  studies  were  considered  to  be  near 
the  maximum  for  which  channel  navigation  should  be  attempted.  These  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  the  combination  effect  of  (a)  harbor  configuration,  and  (b)  natural 
forcing  including  tide  and  wind.  Under  a  20-knot  wind,  total  current  velocity 
can  reach  between  1.0  and  1.5  knots.  Sensitivity  tests  were  conducted  using 
wind  speeds  of  20  and  30  knots  combined  with  wind  direction  from  the  west, 
southwest,  and  southeast  to  test  its  effect  on  current  velocity.  It  was  found 
that  near  the  entrance  of  the  breakwater,  directions  of  the  current  velocity  were 
more  concentrated  during  flood  than  during  ebb.  A  west  wind  has  the  effect 
of  reinforcing  the  flood  tide,  while  a  southeast  wind  has  the  effect  of  reinforc¬ 
ing  ebb  tide.  Based  on  historical  data,  BW,  WSW20,  and  SE20  winds  were 
chosen  along  with  five  plans;  i.e.,  POLA  1,  POLA  2,  NED  2,  NED  2&.3,  and 
NED  2-5  for  the  scenario  runs.  Findings  are  as  follows; 

a.  For  all  five  plans,  the  presence  of  Pier  400  and  the  causeway  has  a 
blocking  effect  on  the  velocity  field,  which  makes  the  flow  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  local  structure  and  go  around  it. 

h.  For  POLA  2,  due  to  iLs  deeper  dredged  ship  channel,  changes  from  the 
existing  condition  are  smaller  compared  to  those  of  POLA  1.  The  only 
exception  is  at  station  4,  where  the  velocity  for  POLA  1  is  comparable 
to  POLA  2.  Comparisons  between  NED  2  and  NED  2&.3  show  that  at 
most  of  the  stations,  the  u  velocity  for  NED  2  has  a  slightly  larger 
magnitude  than  NED  2&3.  Comparisons  between  NED  2-5  and 
NED  2&3  show  that  for  most  of  the  stations,  the  velocity  for  NED  2-5 
has  a  phase  lag  of  5  min  behind  that  of  NED  2&;3.  The  only  exception 
is  at  station  4,  where  u  velocity  of  NED  2-5  is  almost  identical  to  that 
of  NED  2. 
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c.  Under  critical  wind  conditions,  the  wind  can  induce  additional  velocity 
nuctnation  to  the  variation  already  created  by  the  harbor  conl'iguration. 
In  the  scenario  runs  under  the  influence  ol'  WSW2n  and  SE20,  wind- 
induced  velocity  could  be  as  large  as  its  tidal  velocity  and  in  some 
cases,  even  change  the  phase  of  the  background  velocity.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  wind’s  effect  is  to  drive  the  w'ater  into  its  prevailing 
wind  direction.  This  effect  is  particularly  pronounced  when  the  created 
harbor  structure  makes  a  narrow  constriction  such  as  in  the  area 
between  Pier  400  and  the  middle  breakwater,  and  the  area  between 
Pier  400  and  Pier  300.  In  this  case,  a  mean  drift  velocity  is  likely  to  be 
generated. 
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Figure  A5.  Surface  layer  circulation  for  POLA  2 
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Figure  B1.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  the  existing  condition  at  station  1 
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Figure  B2.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  the  existing  condition  at  station  2 
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Figure  B4.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  the  existing  condition  at  station  4 
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Figure  B5.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  1  at  station  1 
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Figure  B6.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  1  at  station  2 
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Figure  B7.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  1  at  station  3 
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Figure  B8.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  1  at  station  4 
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Figure  B9.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  2  at  station  1 
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Figure  BIO.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  2  at  station  2 
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Figure  B11.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  2  at  station  3 
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Figure  B12.  Time  series  of  current  velocity  for  POLA  2  at  station  4 
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Figure  C1. 
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Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  surface  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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b.  maximum  ebb  current 


Figure  C2.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  surface  layer  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C3.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  surface  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C4.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  bottom  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C6.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  bottom  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C7.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C8.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C9.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  1  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C11.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  surface  layer  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C12.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  surface  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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b.  maximum  ebb  current 


Figure  C13.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  bottom  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C14.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  bottom  layer  circulation  under  WSW20 
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b.  maximum  ebb  current 


Figure  C16.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  Cl 7.  Vector  plot  of  POLA  2  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C19.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  surface  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C20.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  surface  layer  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C21.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  surface  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C22.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  bottom  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C24.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  bottom  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C25.  Vector  plot  of  NED2  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C28.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  surface  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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b.  maximum  ebb  current 


Figure  C30.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  surface  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C31.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  bottom  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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b.  maximum  ebb  current 


Figure  C33.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  bottom  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C34.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C35.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C36.  Vector  plot  of  NED2&3  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C37.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  surface  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C39.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  surface  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C40.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  bottom  layer  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  C41.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  bottom  layer  circulation  under  WSW20 
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Figure  C42.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  bottom  layer  circulation  under  SE20 
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Figure  C43.  Vector  plot  of  NED2-5  vertical  averaged  circulation  under  BW 
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Figure  D1.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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Figure  D2.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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Figure  D4.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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a.  u  responses  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  1 


b.  V  responses  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  1 


Figure  D5.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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Figure  D6.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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Figure  D7.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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b.  V  response  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  4 


Figure  D8.  Time  series  of  POLA  1  current  velocity 
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Figure  D9.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D10.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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b.  V  under  BW  at  station  4 


Figure  D12.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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b.  V  response  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  2 


Figure  D14.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D15.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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b.  V  response  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  4 


Figure  D16.  Time  series  of  POLA  2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D18.  Time  series  of  NED2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D20.  Time  series  of  NED2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D21.  Time  series  of  NED2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D22.  Time  series  of  NED2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D24.  Time  series  ol  NED2  current  velocity 
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Figure  D26.  Time  series  of  NED2&3  and  NED2-5  current  velocity 
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Figure  D27.  Time  series  of  NED2&3  and  NED2-5  current  velocity 
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Figure  D28.  Time  series  of  NED2&3  and  NED2-5  current  velocity 
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Figure  D30.  Time  series  of  NED2&3  current  velocity 
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b.  V  response  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  4 
Figure  D32.  Time  series  of  NED2&3  current  velocity 
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b.  V  response  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  2 
Figure  D34.  Time  series  of  NED2-5  current  velocity 
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Figure  D36.  Time  series  of  NED2-5  current  velocity 
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Figure  D38.  Water  surface  elevation  response  to  wind 
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Figure  D39.  Water  surface  elevation  response  to  wind 
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Figure  D40.  Water  surface  elevation  response  to  wind 
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Figure  D41.  Water  surface  elevation  response  to  wind 
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Appendix  E 

Analysis  of  Hydrodynamic 
Impacts  from  Proposed  Plans 
Under  Wind  Effects 


In  order  to  address  issues  important  to  ship  simulation  such  as  crosscurrents 
and  adequately  detail  velocity  changes,  the  authors  choose  to  use  the  vector 
components  u  and  v  instead  of  the  resultant  variations  to  discuss  velocity 
changes.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  resultant  variations,  total  changes 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  square  root  of  and  v^,  and  the  direction  by 
taking  the  inverse  tangent  of  v/u. 

A  wind  event  with  the  wind  stress  having  Gaussian  distribution  was  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  otherwise  BW  for  48  hr  (from  hr  24  to  hr  72).  Wind  stress  had  the 
strongest  effect  on  the  water  surface  (equivalent  to  20  knots  steady  wind)  from 
hr  36  to  hr  60.  Figures  E1-E4  show  the  m  and  v  velocity  under  BW.  WSW20, 
and  SE20  for  stations  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Figure  El  shows  the  velocity  variation  at 
station  1,  where  u  increases  by  10  cm/s  (a  62-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v 
increases  by  10  cm/s  (a  19-percent  increase)  during  flood  under  WSW  20. 

The  u  velocity  decreases  by  7  cm/s  (a  44-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v 
decreases  by  15  cm/s  during  flood  (a  29-percent  decrease)  under  SE  20.  Fig¬ 
ure  E2  shows  the  variation  at  station  2,  where  u  increases  by  3  cm/s  (a 
38-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by  1  cm/s  (a  55-percent  increase) 
during  flood  under  WSW  20  and  u  decreases  by  7  cm/s  (a  62-percent 
decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  0.5  cm/s  (a  27-percent  decrease)  during 
ebb  under  SE  20.  Figure  E3  shows  the  variation  at  station  3,  where  « 
decreases  by  5  cm/s  (a  45-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  has  a  160-deg  phase 
difference  to  BW  during  ebb  under  WSW  20  and  u  decreases  by  3  cm/s  (a  27- 
percent  decrease)  during  flood  under  SE  20.  Figure  E4  shows  the  variation  at 
station  4,  where  u  increases  by  5  cm/s  (a  125-percent  increase)  during  flood,  v 
decreases  by  2.5  cm/s  (a  100-percent  decrease)  during  ebb  under  WSW  20  and 
u  increases  by  3  cm/s  (an  85-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  decreases  by 
2  cm/s  during  flood  (a  57-percent  decrease)  under  SE  20. 

In  order  to  differentiate  the  velocity  variation  under  the  dual  impacts  of  the 
proposed  haibor  plans  and  critical  wind  conditions,  the  analysis  proceeds  one 
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harbor  plan  at  a  time.  Under  each  plan,  the  base  wind  condition  and  the  criti¬ 
cal  wind  condition  are  discussed  separately. 


Results  for  the  POLA  Stage  1  Condition 

Figures  Cl  and  C2  display  circulation  vector  plots  for  POLA  1  under  BW, 
WSW20,  and  SE20.  In  terms  of  overall  pattern,  the  circulation  follows  the 
same  basic  pattern  found  before;  that  is,  adjusting  to  the  harbor  configuration. 
The  wind’s  effect  is  to  induce  a  velocity  component  toward  its  traveling  direc¬ 
tion  as  long  as  the  fetch  distance  is  sufficient.  Specifically,  the  effect  of 
WSW20  reinforces  the  flood  tide  and  weakens  the  ebb  tide,  while  SE20  rein¬ 
forces  the  ebb  tide  and  weakens  the  flood  tide. 


Impact  of  harbor  configuration  under  base  wind  condition 

Figures  D1-D4  compare  time  series  of  u  and  v  velocity  under  BW  for 
POLA  1  and  the  existing  condition.  Noticeable  differences  between  POLA  1 
and  the  existing  condition  were  observed.  Figure  D1  shows  velocity  variation 
at  station  1,  where  u  velocity  increases  while  v  velocity  decreases,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  blocking  effect  by  Pier  400  near  the  breakwater 
entrance.  Figure  D2  shows  the  velocity  variation  at  station  2,  where  while  v 
increases  at  both  flood  and  ebb  tide,  the  westward  velocity  corresponds  to  Jet- 
induced  recirculation  in  the  existing  condition  which  disappeared  after  the 
introduction  of  Pier  400.  Figure  D3  shows  velocities  at  station  3,  where  the  u 
velocity  is  virtually  diminished  to  zero  while  the  v  velocity  increases  in  magni¬ 
tude.  The  reason  for  the  diminishing  u  velocity  is  obvious:  Pier  400  was 
located  next  to  the  station  that  inhibits  the  motion.  Figure  D4  shows  velocities 
at  station  4,  where  previously  strong  eastward  u  velocity  was  replaced  by 
oscillatory  flow,  while  v  velocity  is  reduced  significantly  in  magnitude. 


Impact  under  critical  wind  conditions 

After  learning  about  the  impact  of  harbor  configuration  under  the  base  wind 
condition,  the  effect  of  critical  wind  conditions  on  current  variation  is 
examined. 

Figure  D5  shows  velocity  variations  at  station  1,  where  u  increases  by 
12  cm/s  (a  60-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by  9  cm/s  (a  21- 
percent  increase)  during  flood  under  WSW  20.  The  «  velocity  decreases  by 
15  cm/s  (a  75-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  19  cm/s  during 
flood  (a  45-percent  decrease)  under  SE  20.  Figure  D6  shows  the  variation  at 
station  2,  where  u  increases  by  15  cm/s  (a  75-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v 
increases  by  0.8  cm/s  (a  17-percent  increase)  during  flood  under  WSW  20. 

The  u  decreases  by  15  cm/s  (a  75-percent  decrease)  during  ebb:  v  decreases  by 
2.0  cm/s  (a  44-percent  decrease)  during  ebb  under  SE  20.  Figure  D7  shows 
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the  variation  at  station  3,  where  under  WSW20,  both  u  and  v  are  out  of  phase 
with  BW.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by  0.3  cm/s  (a  100-percent  decrease) 
during  flood.  Figure  D8  shows  the  variation  at  station  4,  where  under 
WSW20,  u  is  out  of  phase;  v  decreases  by  0.5  cm/s  (a  71-percent  decrease) 
during  ebb.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by  1.5  cm/s  (a  35-percent  decrease) 
during  ebb. 


Results  for  POLA  Stage  2  Condition 


Figures  C3  and  C4  display  circulation  vector  plots  for  POLA  2  under  BW, 
WSW20,  and  SE20.  The  overall  circulation  pattern  and  the  role  of  wind 
effects  on  tidal  motion  at  the  breakwater  entrance  are  similar  to  those  of 
POLA  1.  The  detail  changes  of  velocity  will  be  further  discussed  using  the 
time  series  analysis. 


Impacts  of  harbor  configuration  under  base  wind  conditions 

Figures  D9-D12  compare  time  series  of  u  and  v  velocity  under  the  base 
wind  condition  for  POLA  2  and  the  existing  condition. 

Figure  D9  shows  that  u  velocity  increases  while  v  velocity  decreases  from 
the  existing,  the  same  manner  in  which  POLA  1  changes,  except  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  changes  in  u  and  v  are  smaller  in  POLA  2  than  in  POLA  1  (by 
20  percent).  Figure  DIO  shows  the  m  and  v  velocity  changes  at  station  2, 
which  has  the  same  pattern  of  changes  as  POLA  1,  except  the  magnitude  is 
50  percent  less.  Figure  Dll  shows  that  the  u  velocity  is  nearly  zero,  while  v 
velocity  increases  versus  the  existing.  The  magnitude  of  change  is  smaller  in 
POLA  2  than  in  POLA  1  (by  30  percent).  Figure  D12  shows  that  at  station  4, 
V  velocity  is  nearly  zero  while  u  velocity  for  POLA  2  is  comparable  to 
POLA  1.  This  is  the  only  station  where  the  velocity  was  not  reduced,  a  find¬ 
ing  which  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  section  titled  “Current  velocity  -  time 
series  plot”  in  Chapter  4  (page  42).  The  cause  of  the  increase  of  u  velocity  in 
POLA  2  at  this  location  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  north  channel  width  was 
reduced  by  70  percent,  which  offsets  other  effects  such  as  channel  depth,  to 
acquire  large  velocity  increases.  However,  the  velocity  remains  below  6  cm/s 
(0.2  ft/s). 

Impacts  under  critical  wind  conditions 

Velocity  changes  were  smaller  in  POLA  2  than  in  POLA  1  for  most  of  the 
stations  under  BW,  primarily  due  to  the  deeper  channel  of  POLA  2.  The 
relation  still  holds  under  WSW20  and  SE20,  but  results  are  more  versatile  and 
unpredictable  because  of  the  inherently  transient  and  nonlinear  nature  of  the 
velocity  response  to  the  turbulent  wind  forcing. 


Figure  D13  shows  the  variations  at  station  1,  where  under  WSW20,  u 
increases  by  13  cm/s  (a  62-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by 
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12  cm/s  (a  29-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by 
16  cm/s  (a  76-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  21  cm/s  during 
flood  (a  51 -percent  decrease).  Figure  D14  shows  the  variation  at  station  2, 
where  under  WSW20,  u  increases  by  2.5  cm/s  (a  20-percent  increase)  during 
flood;  V  increases  by  1.2  cm/s  (a  34-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under 
SE20,  u  decreases  by  8  cm/s  (a  64-percent  decrease)  during  flood;  v  decreases 
by  1.7  cm/s  (a  49-percent  decrease)  during  flood.  Figure  D15  shows  the  varia¬ 
tion  at  station  3,  where  under  WSW20,  u  decreases  by  0.2  cm/s  (a  22-percent 
decrease)  during  flood;  v  increases  by  1  cm/s  (a  13-percent  increase).  Under 
SE20,  u  increases  by  0.2  cm/s  (a  22-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  decreases 
by  4  cm/s  during  ebb  (a  50-percent  decrease).  Figure  D16  shows  the  variation 
at  station  4,  where  under  WSW20,  u  increases  by  3  cm/s  (a  59-percent 
increase)  during  flood;  v  is  out  of  phase.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by  9  cm/s 
(a  176-percent  decrease)  during  ebb. 


Results  for  the  NED  2  Condition 

Figures  C5  and  C6  display  circulation  vector  plots  for  NED  2  under  BW, 
WSW20,  and  SE20.  The  overall  circulation  pattern  is  similar  to  POLA  1, 
except  at  the  station  near  the  north  channel,  where  NED  2  has  slightly  higher 
velocity. 


Impacts  of  harbor  configuration  under  base  wind  condition 

Figures  D17-D20  compare  the  velocity  variation  between  NED  2  and  the 
existing  condition  under  BW. 

Figure  D17  shows  velocity  variation  at  station  1,  where  u  velocity  increases 
while  V  velocity  decreases.  Figure  D18  shows  the  velocity  variation  at  sta¬ 
tion  2,  where  the  amplitude  of  the  v  velocity  increases  both  at  flood  and  ebb 
tide.  The  mean  westward  velocity  was  replaced  by  small  eastward  velocity 
after  the  introduction  of  Pier  400.  Figure  D19  shows  velocities  at  station  3, 
where  the  u  velocity  is  virtually  diminished  to  zero  while  v  velocity  increases 
in  magnitude.  The  u  velocity  diminishes  because  this  station  is  located  next  to 
the  west  side  of  Pier  400,  where  the  cross-structure  motion  is  inhibited.  Fig¬ 
ure  D20  shows  velocities  at  station  4,  where  previously  strong  eastward  u 
velocity  was  replaced  by  smaller  oscillatory  flow,  while  v  velocity  is  reduced 
significantly  in  magnitude. 


Impacts  under  critical  wind  conditions 

After  examining  the  impact  of  the  harbor  configuration  under  the  base  wind 
condition,  we  continue  to  investigate  the  critical  wind  effect. 
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Figure  D21  shows  the  variation  at  station  1,  where  under  WSW20,  u 
increases  by  15  cm/s  (a  75-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by 
8  cm/s  (a  19-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by 
16  cm/s  (an  80-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  19  cm/s  (a  45- 
percent  decrease)  during  ebb.  Figure  D22  shows  the  variation  at  station  2, 
where  under  WSW20,  u  increases  by  3  cm/s  (a  16-percent  increase)  during 
flood;  V  increases  by  5.5  cm/s  (a  106-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under 
SE20,  u  decreases  by  15  cm/s  (a  79-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  increases 
by  2  cm/s  (a  38-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Figure  D23  shows  the  variat¬ 
ion  at  station  3,  where  under  WSW20,  u  decreases  by  0.5  cm/s  (a  33-percent 
decrease)  during  flood;  v  nearly  matches  the  velocity  at  BW.  Under  SE20,  u 
decreases  by  1  cm/s  (a  66-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  3  cm/s 
(a  25-percent  decrease)  during  ebb.  Figure  D24  shows  the  variations  at  sta¬ 
tion  4,  where  under  WSW20,  u  is  out  of  phase;  v  increases  by  0.5  cm/s  (a 
62.5-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by  7.5  cm/s  (a 
156-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  1  cm/s  during  ebb  (a  125- 
percent  decrease). 


Results  for  the  NED  2&3  Condition 

Figures  C7  and  C8  display  circulation  vector  plots  for  NED  2&3  under 
BW,  WSW20,  and  SE20.  NED  2&3  is  compared  to  the  existing  condition. 

The  overall  circulation  pattern  shows  resemblance  to  POLA  2  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  harbor  configuration. 

Impacts  of  harbor  configuration  under  base  wind  condition 

Time  series  data  were  presented  in  Figures  D25-D28  for  comparison 
between  NED  2&3  and  the  existing  condition.  From  time  to  time,  NED  2  was 
also  used  for  comparison. 

Figure  D25  shows  that  u  velocity  increases  while  v  velocity  decreases  from 
the  existing  condition.  These  are  the  same  results  as  NED  2,  except  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  changes  in  u  and  v  are  smaller  in  NED  2&3  than  in  NED  2  (by 
20  percent).  Figure  D26  shows  the  u  and  v  velocity  change  at  station  2,  which 
has  the  same  pattern  as  NED  2.  except  the  magnitude  is  50  percent  less.  Fig¬ 
ure  D27  shows  the  «  velocity  is  nearly  zero,  while  the  v  velocity  increases 
compared  with  the  existing  condition.  The  change  is  again  smaller  in 
NED  2&3  than  in  NED  2  (by  30  percent).  Figure  D28  shows  that  at  station  4, 
V  velocity  is  nearly  zero,  while  u  velocity  for  NED  2&3  is  comparable  to 
NED  2. 

Impacts  under  critical  wind  conditions 

Figure  D29  shows  the  variation  at  station  1,  where  under  WSW20,  u 
increases  by  15  cm/s  (a  71 -percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by 
10  cm/s  (a  24-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by 
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18  cm/s  (an  86-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  22  cm/s  during 
flood  (a  54-percent  decrease).  Figure  D30  shows  the  variation  at  station  2, 
where  under  WSW20,  u  increases  by  2  cm/s  (a  14-percent  increase)  during 
flood;  V  increases  by  2  cm/s  (a  50-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under 
SE20,  u  decreases  by  6  cm/s  (a  43-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases 
by  1.5  cm/s  (a  38-percent  decrease)  during  flood.  Figure  D31  shows  the  varia¬ 
tion  at  station  3,  where  under  WSW20,  u  is  out  of  phase;  v  decreases  by 
2  cm/s  (a  22-percent  decrease)  during  ebb.  Under  SE20,  u  increases  by 
0.1  cm/s  (a  10-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  decreases  by  3.5  cm/s  (a  39- 
percent  decrease)  during  ebb.  Figure  D32  shows  the  variation  at  station  4, 
where  under  WSW20,  u  increases  by  9  cm/s  (an  82-percent  increase)  during 
flood;  V  increases  by  0.1  cm/s  (a  50-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under 
SE20,  u  decreases  by  16  cm/s  (a  145-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases 
by  0. 1  cm/s  during  flood  (a  50-percent  decrease). 


Results  for  the  NED  2-5  Condition 


Figures  C9  and  CIO  display  circulation  vector  plots  for  NED  2-5  under 
BW,  WSW20,  and  SE20.  The  overall  circulation  pattern  is  similar  to  NED 
2&3.  However,  as  one  will  see  from  later  analysis,  NED  2-5  has  slight  phase 
differences  from  NED  2&3  at  the  stations  near  the  harbor  entrance. 


Impacts  of  harbor  configuration  under  base  wind  condition 

Time  series  data  are  presented  in  Figures  D25-D28  for  comparison  of 
velocity  variation  between  NED  2-5  and  the  existing  condition.  From  time  to 
time,  NED2&3  is  also  used  for  comparison. 

Figure  D25  shows  that  at  station  1,  while  NED  2-5  has  u  and  v  velocities 
comparable  to  NED2&3,  a  consistent  phase  lag  behind  NED2&3  (by  5  min) 
was  observed.  Figure  D26  shows  that  at  station  2,  NED  2-5  has  velocity 
amplitudes  similar  to  NED  2&3.  However,  NED  2-5  has  a  phase  lag  behind 
NED  2&3  (by  approximately  5  min).  Figure  D27  shows  that  at  station  3,  u 
velocity  is  very  small  (less  than  1  cm/s).  No  phase  difference  was  observed  at 
this  station.  Figure  D28  shows  that  NED  2-5  has  a  smaller  u  velocity  than 
NED  2&3  at  station  4. 

impacts  under  the  critical  wind  condition 

Figure  D33  shows  the  variation  at  station  1,  where  under  WSW20,  u 
increases  by  15  cm/s  (a  71 -percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by 
10  cm/s  (a  24-percent  increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by 
19  cm/s  (a  91-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  12  cm/s  during 
flood  (a  24-percent  decrease).  Figure  D34  shows  the  variation  at  station  2, 
where  under  WSW20,  m  and  v  both  closely  matched  BW.  Under  SE20,  u 
decreases  by  7  cm/s  (a  50-percent  decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  2  cm/s 
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(a  50-percent  decrease)  during  flood.  Figure  D35  shows  the  variation  at 
station  3,  where  under  WSW20,  u  is  out  of  phase;  v  closely  matches  the  BW 
results  Under  SE20,  u  increases  by  0.2  cm/s  (a  20-percent  increase)  dunng 
flood;  V  decreases  by  3.5  cm/s  (a  39-percent  decrease)  during  ebb.  Fi^re  D36 
shows  the  variation  at  station  4,  where  under  WSW20,  u  mcreases  by  3  cm/s 
(a  50-percent  increase)  during  flood;  v  increases  by  0.1  cm/s  (a  50-percent 
increase)  during  flood.  Under  SE20,  u  decreases  by  8  cm/s  (a  133-percent 
decrease)  during  ebb;  v  decreases  by  0.1  cm/s  during  ebb  (a  50-percent 
decrease). 
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Figure  E1.  Time  series  of  response  of  u  and  v  current  velocity  components  (a 
and  b,  respectively)  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  1  for  the 
existing  condition 
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Figure  E3.  Time  series  of  response  of  u  and  v  current  velocity  components  (a 
and  b,  respectively)  to  BW,  SE20,  and  WSW20  at  station  3  for  the 
existing  condition 
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Fiaure  E4  Time  series  of  response  of  u  and  v  current  velocity  components  (a 
and  b,  respectively)  to  BW.  SE20.  and  WSW20  at  station  4  for  the 

existing  condition 
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